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ee has been in the public eye for 
a number of months and painfully so in 
recent days, as a result of 
inevitable conflict in the 
moral leaderships offered 
on the one hand, by the 
State and on the other by the Invisible Em- 
pire. But for this situation, which has been 
moving steadily and notoriously to an 
unique crisis, the recent demonstration 
among white school children in Gary, over 
the presence of Negroes in the Emerson 
High School, would prove vastly more dis- 
quieting than it has. It will be difficult to 
convince anyone living outside of the State, 
or in it for that matter, that youth was ex- 
pressing itself as youth, in the strike of 
eight hundred. students; in their formal 
petitions, defiance, the demands and con- 
ditions laid down to the Principal of the 
High School and to the Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Gary is an industrial town and has drawn 
around its great steel mills a motley popu- 
lation: foreigners, American whites and 
Negroes, all with a common objective. 
There is a State law to the effect that there 
may be separate Negro schools at the dis- 
cretion of the School Board, but with the 
provision that if there are separate schools 
they must be “adequate in every way.” The 
provision has been used for the elementary 
schools. but the city has maintained only 
one High School. Here, for the past four 
years there have been a few colored stu- 
dents. Because of general overcrowding, 
at the Fall opening of school, eighteen 
Negro students were transferred from the 
Junior High School Department of a Negro 
school to the Emerson High School, the 
only one equipped to prepare students for 
college. They were met with taunts and in- 
sults from the white students and with a 
no less hostile attitude on the part of sev- 
eral of the teachers. The next day this pe- 
tition was circulated: 


The Children’s 
Krusade 


“Mr. Spaulding, we object to having 
Negroes among us. If you cannot expel 
them from the school, please put them in a 
part of the hall to themselves.” 

A large number signed and it was pre: 
sented to the principal who pointed out to 
them, hy way of reply, that their attitude 
was un-American. The eight hundred from 
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the student body of two thousand, walked 
out. The Superintendent first counselled 
with them and later warned them that they 
must return and make up their lost hours, 
or be expelled. On the following day the 
Mayor, Floyd Williams, took a hand. Call- 
ing the student Council into his office, he 
promised them that the city Council would 
appropriate fifteen thousand dollars to the 
School Board for the immediate erection 
of a temporary school building as an initial 
move toward establishing a six hundred 
thousand dollar permanent High School 
center on the site. All striking students 
were to be readmitted to school with ex- 
cused absences, and without penalty. All 
colored children except three seniors were 
to be transferred as soon as possible to the 
temporary buildings to be erected at 25th 
and Georgia Streets. This site, incidentally, 
is an undeveloped marsh. The students, 
having accomplished their mission, went 
back to school. The City Council, which 
has three Negro members, as a further ex- 
ample in methods of government for young 
people, voted to suspend its requirement of 
a two-thirds vote on apropriations, as a 
precaution aginst obstruction of the meas- 
ure by the Negro members, then passed the 
appropriation. And so the race issue in 
Gary was adjusted. 


Everything was adjusted except an “ade- 
quate” High School for the Negroes, the 
definition of Americanism, the disrupted 
discipline of the Superintendent of schools. 
and the relations, now and ultimately, of 
white and Negro youth in the city. At any 
rate the twelve hundred white students who 
did not sign the petition, and the worthy 
principal and superintendent may be com- 
mended. 


As for the spirit of the indignant eight 
hundred, an incident which occurred this 
year at the opening of the football season 
has a wholesome moral and meaning: A 
hearty team came out of West Virginia to 
match itself against New York University, 
which numbers among its players a Negro. 
“We object to playing with a Negro, an- 
nounced the spokesman for the team from 
a State much nearer to the “equator” than 
Indiana. “I am sorry” countered Coach 
Mechan “but the team will not play today 
without him.” And so the game went on. 


< 
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HEN Mrs. Helen Gardner, noted fem- 
inist and writer of the nineties, died 
two years ago, she willed her brain to the 
Th famous Wilder Collec- 

e 
Recurrence Of tion of Cornell Univer- 
for measurement and 

An Old Theme *"Y 

comparison with the 
male brain. It was the grim and ultimate 
argument of her life-long contention 
against the curiously illogical and quite 
wearying self-assertions of men that they 
were further from the lower animals, in 
point of evolution, than the other exact 
half of their species. Time and the facile 
adjustment of the social scientists to new 
stages of social life and growth, make the 
dispute seem as trivial now as that debate 
which once rocked theological circles, as to 
the number of angels that could stand erect 
upon the point of a needle. But thirty 
years ago, before women were conceded 
their right to vote along with a number of 
other normal privileges of citizenship, Dr. 
William A. Hammond, eminent philoso- 
pher and psychologist at Cornell was still 
finding it compatable with his reputation as 
a scientist to argue the superiority of male 
intelligerice on the basis of superior brain 
weight. It was one of those wierd aberra- 
tions of the scientific spirit, of which his- 
tory is full, which rested its claim to ac- 
ceptance upon the rationalization of an 
agreeable tradition. Considering that it 
requires many hundreds of thousand years 
for significant changes to develop in the 
human species, the effect of a bare genera- 
tion of social change upon this cherished 

conviction deserves attention in passing. 
Thirty years ago he would have been in- 
deed a radical to announce regarding a 
woman’s brain, as did Dr. Papez, the pres- 
ent Curator of the Collection a few weeks 
ago, that it reveals “in its entire organiza- 
tion a wealth of cortical substance or gray 
matter that is only equalled, but not ex- 
ceeded by the best brains in the Cornell 
Collection, which includes those of a num- 
ber of doctors, professors, lawyers and 
naturalists.” One can only hope, out of re- 
spect for Mrs. Gardner’s final magnificent 


defiance of a venerable tradition, that this 
“wealth of cortical substance or gray mat- 
ter,” learnedly referred to, has its expected 
significance. 
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Il 
HALLENGE to the social traditions in- 


to which we are born is always liable 
to meet mass opposition. But it is encourag- 
ing that with all their seeming permanency 
and cocksure application in their hey-dey, 
the cherished theories of one generation 
may become outgrown, and be discarded. 
Not so many years ago, in Massachussets, 
Boston girls were admitted to “free schools” 
only during the Summer terms, and arith- 
metic for this period was omiited becarse, 
as it was said, “all a girl needs to know is 
enough to reckon how much she will have 
to spin to buy a peck of potatoes in case 
she becomes widow.” Governor Winthrope 
earnestly advised against the teaching of 
arithmetic to women lest this unnatural 
employment for their minds lead them to 
insanity. There was a familiar saying: 
“from a braying mule and a woman who 
reads Latin, good Lord deliver us.” Noth- 
ing more than a sense of humor, is needed 
now to appreciate the evidence of woman’s 
inferiority from anatomical comparisons 
which, a generation ago, was noi considered 
a breach of the scientific faith: Man’s 
thumb and great toe are longer than 
woman’s; his trunk is wider at the top 
across the shoulders while hers is wider at 
the bottom across the hips. Since the lat- 
ter is true of children and anthropoids it 
follows that woman is not so far advanced 
in evolution as man. And so on ad absur- 
dum infinitum. 


Ill 

ib IS a curious fact worth noting in this 

connection, that the limitations of women 
as a sex and the limitations of Negroes as a 
race have been “established” by precisely 
the same arguments. In his classic essay on 
the Subjection of Women, John Stuart Mill 
attacks a familiar group of these which, 
with the bare substitution of a word would 
become -a passionate brief in defense of 
Negroes. The arguments which he attacks 
run so.— 


There is anatomical evidence of inferiority. 

They have produced nothing in philosophy 
entitled to first rank. 

They have produced nothing in science en- 


titled to first rank. 
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They have produced nothing in art entitled 
to first rank. ‘ 

Their judgment in grave affairs is warpe 
by their sympathies and antipathies. 

One concession of advantage is made: in 
women this is gallantly called “goodness” 
and in the case of Negroes, it is the familiar 
“religion”, a situation in life unlike any 
other, “in which it is the established order. 
and considered quite natural and suitable 
that the better should obey the worse.” 

In recent history the emancipation of 
women and the emancipation of Negroes 
have been strangely linked. Susan B. 
Anthony came into the battle of woman's 
rights through the Anti-slavery movement. 
In 1840 British and American clergy de- 
nied seats in a London Anti-slavery Con- 
vention to some women delegates in accord- 


ance with “the plain teaching of the word . 


of God.” Oberlin, the first liberal Ameri- 
ean College, put down its bars to women 
and Negroes at the same time. 

Mr. De Wolfe Howe in his brief story of 
Susan Anthony’s life notes an editorial 
paragraph from the New York Herald of 
1852, which we take the liberty to insert 
here for precisely what it is worth, after a 
lapse of seventy-five years: 

“How did woman first become subject to 
man, as she now is all over the world? By 
her nature, her sex, just as the Negro is, 
and always will be to the end of time, in- 
ferior to the white race, and therefore 
doomed to subjection, but she is happier 
than she would be in any other condition, 
just because it is the law of her nature.” 


Se those who are puzzled to know 

why, after sixty years of freedom, 

four-fifths of the Negroes have remained in 
the South, there is explanation 

Negro and in this graph which pictures 

Immigrant coldly, the interplay of foreign 

Labor and Negro migration to the in- 
dustrial North. 

Reading European immigration in hun- 
dreds of thousands and Negro migration in 
tens of thousnds the trends become stirk- 
ingly apparent. For the decade 1870 to 
1880, European immigration totalled 2.- 
812,191 and Negro migration 42,473. A 
period of prosperity followed in the decade 
1880 to 1890, new immigrations were 
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spurred and a high point of 5,246,613 was 
reached. The effect upon Negro labor is 
unmistakable. The North not only failed 
to draw Negro migrants during that de- 
cade, but suffered an actual loss of 57,403 
Negroes, who were pushed, by the fierce 
competition, back into the South. The de- 
cade ending in 1900 showed a decline in Eu- 
ropean immigration; the numbers fell to 3,- 
687,567. In this decade, Negro migration 
took a sharp upward turn and a deposit of 
200,000 was left. During the next decade 
1900-1910, European immigration reached 
its highest point with 8,795,386 and again 
the Negro numbers were forced down to 


Trends in European and Negro Migration to the North 
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79,791. The war decade, as is well known, 
made gross reductions in immigration at a 
' time when industries were expanding. The 
result of this appears promptly in the 
mounting Negro figures which reached 
their highest point with 334,000 migrants. 


TS has been throughout the year a 
lively interest among many of those 
who write and those who give a thought to 
the encouragement of the art in 
The Van_ these quarters, in the Van Vech- 
Vechten ten Award of two hundred dol- 
Award lars, announced earlier in the 
year through this magazine and 
other channels, for the best signed contribu- 
tion appearing in OpporTUNITY in 1927. 
The jury for this award consists of James 
Weldon Johnson, Robert Morse Lovett and 
the editor. The award will be announced 
in the January issue of OppoRTUNITY. 
The offer itself is a gracious gesture of 
encouragement to young writers, which de- 


serves commendation. 


HE Barnes Foundation has admitted 
this year, into its restricted classes, 

two Negro students on fellowships, for the 
study of art principles in the 

Art atmosphere of one of the 
Fellowships choicest collections of mod- 
ern and primitive Negro art 

in America. The step is a translation of 
the faith of the founder, Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes, in the artistic possibilities of Neg- 
roes, into direct and practical application. 
Aaron Douglas and Gwendolyn Bennett, 
both familiar to readers of this journal and 
to a much larger public, through their work, 
were selected for these first fellowships. 
The Foundation, through its founder, has 
made important contributions to the objec- 
tive study of art, to the new analysis of the 
aesthetic experience, to an interpretation of 
the various groups of Negro art expression 
synthesizing these, and through his book, 
The Art in Painting, a most vital contribu- 
tion to the democratization of art. The op- 
portunity is a rare one for any student of 


art. 
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OTHING, it seems, is able to bring 
such sharp focus to the richness of a 
life as the very taking leave of it. In the 
death of Clarissa Scott Delany, the 
Clarissa buoyant, newly hopeful ranks of 
Scott the younger Negro group were 
Delany touched. With a well-trained and 
restlessly searching mind, a magni- 
ficent and sturdy idealism and all of the im- 
petuous zeal of youth, she was superbly 
poised for life; and quietly she left it. 


SOLACE 


By Carissa Scott DeLany 


M Y window opens out into the trees 
And in that small space 

Of branches and of sky 

I see the seasons pass 

Behold the tender green 

Give way to darker heavier leaves. 

The glory of the autumn comes 

When steeped in mellow sunlight 

The fragile, golden leaves 

Against a clear blue sky 

Linger in the magic of the afternoon 

And then reluctantly break off 

And filter down to pave 

A street with gold. 

Then bare. gray branches 

Lift themselves against the 

Cold December sky 

Sometimes weaving a web 

Across the rose and dusk of late sunset 

Sometimes against a frail new moon 

And one bright star riding 

A sky of that dark, living blue 

Which comes before the heaviness 

Of night descends, or the stars 

Have powdered the heavens. 

Winds beat against these trees; 

The cold, but gentle rain of spring 

Touches them lightly 

The summer torrents strive 

To lash them into a fury 

And seek to break then— 

But they stand. 

My life is fevered 

And a restlessness at times 

An agony—again a vague 

And baffling discontent 

Possesses me. 

I am thankful for my bit of sky 

And trees, and for the shifting 

Pageant of the seasons. 

Such beauty lays upon the heart 

A quiet, 

Such eternal change and permanence 

Take meaning from all turmoil 

And leave serenity 

Which knows no pain. 
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Negro Colleges in the Southwest 


By Harry W. GREENE 


A Study of Some General Aspects of Thirteen Institutions in Texas, 


IKE the great majority of the schools for 
higher learning the Negro Liberal Arts Col- 


lege in the southwest section of the United States 
grew out of the secondary school. One finds, how- 
ever, no evidence of there having been well defined 
steps from elementary to high school and from 
high school to college. In name the Negro Col- 
iege has always been a college. It was named 
before it was born. Subjects of secondary 
grades were gradually expanded somewhat and 
certain units of Knowledge like Logic, Latin, 
Greek, and formal Rhetoric, were brought bodily 
into the programs of these schools, and the 
students taking these courses became associated 
with and classified by, a collegiate name. Perhaps 
the closest approach to the truth may be found in 
the statement that the Colored Liberal Arts College 
in this section as elsewhere in the south was a pro- 
phesy rather than an actual reality. Up to 1916 this 
prophesy had not been fulfilled. In 1926, as we 
shall see later, there are still those who by their 
curricula, students, and teaching personnel, can 
hardly justify the use of the name college. Quite 
a few of the Negro institutions have had the good 
sense to drop the name “university”. Two of these 
included in the list under discussion still cling to 
this designation when in truth only one colored 
school in the country has any valid claim to it. 
Despite very pronounced crudities and handicaps 
of educational beginnings, these colleges have en- 
joyed a phenomenal growth. 


Students in the Colleges. 


O institution can rightly call itself a college 
until it has sufficient student group which de- 
mands a comparable course of study, which also in 
turn demands a teaching staff competent to conduct 
these courses. In 1915 according to the Thomas 
Jesse Jones report there were only 129 college 
students in all of the dozen institutions in Texas 
operating under the name of College. Eight years 
afterwards according to the Texas Survey Commis- 
sion there were 769 college students in nine schools. 
The table below pictures the very remarkable growth 
in student body for the period mentioned above, 
giving the number of college grade for each school. 
Here it is seen that the ten Texas colleges show an 
enrollment of only 122 students of collegiate grade 
for the year 1915, while the year 1925 presents the 
almost alarming figures of 1,362 college students. 
The three institutions in Oklahoma and Louisiana 
had only 31 students in college subjects in 1915, 
but in 1925 the attendance in these classes leaped 
to 390. It is to be noted, however, that the big 
increase in the attendance was due to one college, 
New Orleans, which has more students than the 
other two taken together. 


Oklahoma, and Louisiana. 


Education of the Members of the Teaching Staff. 


ATA sufficient to give us a fair insight into 

the preparation of teachers for college in- 
struction are not available. Our only sources of 
material are the Jones Report already referred to. 
This report in some cases mentions the work of 
teachers in a few of these schools as thorough and 
conscientious. For many years prior to 1915 
white people of good training and imbued with 
the missionary spirit gave their services in very 
significant ways to the cause of instructing Negroes 
in the “Learned Languages and Literature.” Over 
fifty per cent of the colleges under discussion 
was staffed in part and presided over by white men 
and women. Here and there a few cultured and well- 
trained Negroes from northern colleges and uni- 
versities could be found. On the whole we may 
safely assume that the education of instructors in 
the several schools was fairly good. The tabula- 
tion below shows the number of instructors in these 
schools in 1915 and the number and general quality 
of instructors in these same institutions in 1925-26. 


Taste No. 1.—Showing Number of Instructors 
With and Without Degrees for the Period 1915-16 
and 1925-26. 


Institution No. Instructors No. Instructors 


1915 

Total 

Wiley 
Samuel Huston.. 17 
Paul Quinn 15 
Prairie View . 15 
Tillotson* 20 
Guadelupe* 
Mary Allen* .. 13 
New Orleanst .. 18 
Straight? 30 
Colored Agricultural 
and Normal... 28 10 2 
Table No. 1 shows that in 1925 there were 249 
teachers in all of the thirteen institutions. Of this 
number 131 hold the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Science or Philosophy; 28 the Master’s degrees, 
and one holds the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Only in four cases is it possible to determine the 
general quality of these degrees listed in the sever- 
al catalogues. At Wiley, Bishop, Samuel Huston 
(Texas) most of the faculty members won their 
degrees from such universities as Chicago, Harvard, 


to 


—) 


R—Rachelors 

M— Masters 

D—Doctor of Philosophy 
X—No degrees 


tWhite: 9 
tWhite: 17 
*Junior College 
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Northwestern, Colorado, Bates College, and the 
accredited Negro schools—Howard, Lincoln, Fisk 
and ochers. ‘lhere are no studies that may throw 
light on the professional preparation of the 230 
teachers constituting the faculties of these colleges 
under study in 1915. The Jones’ report merely 
gives the number of these teachers. It is note- 
worthy that this number does not represent teach- 
ers doing exclusive college work, but those who 
carried combined loads involving college, secon- 
dary, and in a number of instances even elementary 
grade. In the 1925-26 catalogues of the institu- 
tions we find separate faculties in the case of five 
institutions. In Texas one of the requirements for 
accreditment is a faculty of at least eight instruct- 
ors devoting their entire time to work of strictly 
college grade, and in one field. Three of these 
schools meet this requirement. Although the Negro 
schools of higher learning rendered an important 
service to the cause of Negro education in the sec- 
tion of the country we are now considering, and a 
few of its graduates have attained eminence in their 
chosen fields of service, yet it seems fair to say in 
the light of the facts just released that the real col- 
leges for the race are just beginning to manifest 
themselves. This fact may be more in evidence as 
we study now the data set forth in table No. 2 re- 
garding the students of these schools. Here the 
facts are prodigious and almost staggering. 


TaBLe No. 2.—Showing Comparative Data on 
Number of Students For The Period 1915-16 
and 1925-26. 


Institution 1915 1925 
Wiley 38 339 
42 283 
Samuel Huston 18 150 
Texas 3 106 
Paul Quinn — 13 No Report 
18 25 
Guadelupe No Report 
Mary Allen —...__ None 4 
14 
Prairie View None 441 
New Orleans 9 240 
8t 
C. & A. Normal ll 66 


In 1915 there was a mere trifle of 143 colleze 
students, while in 1925 the attendance reached the 
number of 1,752 students of collegiate classifica- 
tion, an increase of 1,577 during the ten year 
period. The beginning of this tremendous influx 
of Negre students into the Liberal Arts Colleges 
in the southwest during this decade occurred be- 
tween the years 1922-25, when college education, 
as a direct influence of the World War, became 
much accentuated in this country, and was emin- 
ently popular with the American Negro, being 
utilized as a kind of panacea for the social ills and 
wrongs to which he was subjected. If comparative 
studies were made of other sections of the country 
where a large group of these people reside the re- 
sults no doubt would tell a story similar and per- 
haps more striking than the results of this study 
do, of a rapid growth in the student body of Negro 
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Colleges. It is reported that Howard, Lincoln, Fisk 
—outstanding schools for Negroes have (1927) 
2,559 students of collegiate grade. 

The student of secondary grade connected with 
these institutions under discussion is rapidly dis- 
appearing. especially in Texas where the public 
high school has gained popularity by the extension 
of its scope of work to cover the regular four-year 
high school course. In this state two schools have 
reduced their high school classes to two grades only 
(last two years), and are concentrating forces on 
the development of strong colleges. Last year an- 
other college in Texas anounced its intention of re- 
ducing its work of secondary nature yearly with a 
view of doing finally college work exclusively. In 
this connection it would be interesting to the read- 
er to add that Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, 
Howard University in Washington, D. C., Shaw 
University in North Carolina, and Fisk University 
in Tennessee are the only Negro colleges at pres- 
ent devoting entire time to work of collegiate grade, 
requiring of all entrants to any of its divisions or 
departments, a minimum of fifteen high school 
units covering in length and scope an approved 
four-year course. 


Graduate Work. 


ERY unfortunately two colleges of the group 
under discussion announce in their catalogue 


programs for graduate students, when in truth the 
institutions are not adequately equipped to do a 
first class job at college work. According to the 
Education Number of the Crisis Magazine (New 
York, August 1926), one of these colleges actually 
conferred the Master’s degree on students of the 
graduate department. This state of affairs is due 
probably to pressure from the state departments of 
Education which make as gne of their requirements 
for recognition of a college, a Master’s degree or 
its equivalent. Again Howard and Lincoln both 
on the accredited list of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States an¢ 
Maryland, attempt but very little graduate work, 
and with no marked emphasis in the catalogues. 
It is to be much regretted that schools like the 
ones we are now considering engage in a work ob- 
viously beyond their ability, when they are yet 
weighted down with the onus of secondary educa- 
tion. 

With a picture of the instructor and student situ- 
at‘on fairly clear before us we are now ready for 
a discussion of the academic programs these schools 
have conceived for educative designs and devices 
for training of the youth in the Arts and Sciences. 


The Curricula of These Schools. 


N article of this nature and extent does not 
make possible the including of a tabulation 


giving a general picture of the curricula offerings, 
and representing an actual count of the courses 
featured in the latest catalogues of the thirteen 
(13) institutions about which our study centers. 
A recapitulation of the courses set forth in the 
table omitted shows the relative emphasis placed 
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on the several fields of study. The subjects re- 
ported in “Negro Education” (to which we have 
already referred) designed to give basis for higher 
education, are pronouncedly traditional in char- 
acter, with great stress laid on the so-called “Cul- 
tural and Humanistic” aspects. The summary shown 
below indicates a complete shift of emphasis to 
the more practical and applied courses. 


No. Courses. Average 
Per School 
Education 156 12 
English 125 9.7 
Modern Language LOD 8.5 
Science 125 9.7 
Social Science 8.6 


The courses above rank highest in the program. 
The other ones, Philosophy, Ancient Languages, 
Mathematics, Religious Education, which domi- 
nated the curriculum in and prior to 1915, are 
losing their importance. Philosophy and Ancient 
Languages, with 32 and 57 courses, respectively, 
receive the least emphasis. Modern Languages 
surpass Latin and Greek by almost 50 per cent 
in number of course offerings. Only one college, 
Bishop in Texas, makes the so-called classical 
studies (Latin and Greek) conspicuous in its pres- 
ent program. These studies in this college consti- 
tute over one-fourth of the. total offerings, and 
certain prescriptions in this field must be carefully 
filled before the “patient” is cured of his “malady” 
and is ready to be sent out or graduated. In the 
case of the other institutions this is not true. A 
minimum amount of Latin and a less quantity of 
Greek are proposed probably for decorative pur- 
poses or to exhibit the liberalness of a Liberal Arts 
College, for only in one case does the writer find a 
well organized classical department in these col- 
leges with a department head responsible for its 
conduct, as is found in the case of the other depart- 
ments. The social conception of education seems 
to be the dominant one underlying the principles 
of curriculum-making in the Negro colleges in 
southwestern United States. Latin and Greek, our 
ancient heritages, have been either entirely aban- 
doned or else relegated to a relatively inferior 
place in the Liberal Arts program, chiefly because 
of their inability in any marked degree to con- 
tribute to the social good and betterment of 
individuals and society. 


At this point it is especially significant to note 
the substantial lead of Education, a purely profes- 
sional subject. It has 156 courses to its credit. 
The writer is not claiming that the method of 
handling this subject is any different from that of 
any purely Liberal Arts course, so-called. He 
rather strongly suspects that in view of the fact 
that teachers trained in Liberal Arts Colleges are 
conducting these courses, the approach in this re- 
gard savors of something not markedly profes- 
sional. Notwithstanding this fact, the conspicuous 
place of Education in the programs of these schools 
is well worth our attention, since it marks a tend- 
ency on the part of the Liberal college to adapt its 
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curricula to the needs and interests of a large pro- 
portion- of the students. A study of the “Profes. 
sional Preparation of Teachers for Negro Schools 
in Texas” (a thesis presented to the department of 
Professional Education of Teachers, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University) shows an enrollment 
of over 600 students preparing for the work of 
teaching in eight of the Texas institutions. 

English occupies second place in the program of 
three colleges, while social science runs close to 
second in three, first in one, and second in another. 
Science stands first in two institutions and second 
in three. In “Social Science” we are including 
Sociology, Economics, and Government. By “Eng- 
lish” we mean English Composition, Classics, 
English and American Literature. Biology and its 
subdivisions, Zoology, Physiology, Anatomy, etc.. 
Physics and Chemistry are embodied in the term 
“Science.” 


Northern and Western Influences 


EVEN of the colleges have their courses organ- 
ized on the semester plan, while the other six 


are based on the quarter term. Five of the ten 
schools in Texas are operated on the quarter sys- 
tem. The system was first applied by Wiley Col- 
lege in 1921, and is growing popular with the 
leading Texas Colored institutions. It is a product 
of the western white colleges and universities which 
young, bright and enthusiastic colored men, ex- 
students and graduates, imported and implanted. 
In respect to curriculum organization there is no 
evidence of any of the neighboring white universi- 
ties exerting any appreciable influence upon the 
colored schools. The east and the west, where 
quite a few Negro leaders of educational thought 
were trained, seem to be affecting rather profound 
changes in the academic organizations of these col- 
leges. When one analyzes the catalogues carefully 
one cannot fail to see in course titles, descriptions, 
form and content, a rather striking reflection of 
this northern and western influence. By virtue 
of the fact that the real Negro college is just begin- 
ning in this section, as the findings of this paper 
have already pointed out, we may expect to ob- 
serve more tangible effects of imported northern 
products upon the development of higher institu- 
tions of learning among colored people in the 
south. The Negro is forced to adopt the curricu- 
lar patterns and other scholastic models of the 
north and west, barred as he is (and perhaps ever 
shall be) from the college and university contact 
of his southern white brother. He looks to the 
north and west for leadership and guidance in 
things intellectual. 

Up to this point our discussion of curricular 
offerings seems to have taken no cognizance of the 
fact that mere catalogue enumeration of courses 
is not thoroughly reliable as objective means of 
determining what a college really offers in the 
form of courses. A study of the relation of teach- 
ers to courses, and courses to students, would 
demonstrate unmistakably that many courses should 
never have become an actual part of the school 
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program. In this connection it would serve our 


understanding of the program well if we note the 


case of Gaudelupe College in Seguin, Texas. 

This school has eight academic teachers and 
offers fifty-one (51) college courses. In addition 
to these courses the 1925-26 catalogue shows a 
program of twenty-three subjects for students of 
“Academy Department”; then a full three-year 
course for students preparing for the Ministry, and 
a Grammar School beginning from Grade 5. One 
needs no training in scientific method to discover 
that eight teachers could never conduct half of 
these courses if perchance they were ever elected. 
The school under question, however, promises to 
confer upon successful (?) candidates the follow- 
ing degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Theology, and Bachelor of Divinity. 
Over ten years ago this institution conferred, causa 
honoris, the degree of Ph. D. upon a distinguished 
Negro. This is a rather extreme case, of course, to 
prove our point that mere catalogues are far from 
being reliable sources of information about what 
colleges, like the ones we are considering, are 
doing. The best institutions of this class do not 
lean toward the extremes just narrated, but there 
is no available evidence of their being entirely free 
from the harmful practice of padding catalogues. 
thus making them untrustworthy for purposes of 
research. In the case of the struggling colored 
school it is especially noteworthy and interesting 
to know something of the nature of the impulse 
motivating this apparent padding of catalogues. 


Catalogue Psychology 


HE immature mind, untrained, gives credence - 


to the claims of the printed page. Catalogues 
are books of information about schools, and 
books because of the long history behind them, and 
the immense reputation they have for presenting 
accurate information are relied on in most slavish 
fashion. The little school makes use of the cata- 
logue as a sort of defense mechanism. It must 
have students. Telling the whole truth about itself 
would not attract to, but repel students from, its 
doors. Knowing this, it assumes the air of the 
large college or university, and outlines many 
courses with high-sounding titles and vivid descrip- 
tions which almost invariably evoke favorable re- 


OT to dance with her 
Was such a trivial thing. 


There were girls more fair than she,— 
Today 
Ten girls dressed in white. 
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sponses from the untutored minds of young people 
and highly suggestive parents. The long list of 
courses in the catalogue of the majority of the 
schools under study is a mere competitive device to 
help insure survival. Especially is this true of the 
smaller ones, for which the larger have growing 
hostility. A great outlay of courses in a college 
program connotes bigness to the uncritical-minded ; 
and every student, dull or bright, ambitious or 
otherwise, seeks the “big” school. The writer 
strongly feels that if these facts, for which there is 
amundant evidence, were generally known to the 
public, a complete havoc would be wrought among 
the fond hopes of many of these colleges for large 
student bodies. 


Accreditation 


O ONE of these colleges which we have been 
i considering is approved by the regional 
agency. Indeed, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has no Negro 
college on its accredited list—not even Fisk. Wiley 
College and Bishop College in Marshall, Texas, are 
both recognized by the Texas State Department of 
Education and the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth. Samuel Huston College in Austin, 
Texas, is also approved by the Department of Edu- 
cation as a four-year college of the first class. Six 
other Texas colleges, with the exception of Prairie 
View, which is approved as a first class Teachers’ 
College, are rated by Texas as two or one-year 
Junior Colleges. 


New Orleans College and Straight College are 
accredited by the State of Louisiana. These insti- 
tutions are reported to be members of a sectional 
association of Negro Colleges. In Texas the Asso- 
ciation of Texas Colleges for Negroes was founded 
April, 1926, to promote higher standards of college 
education among the institutions of Texas. 


This then is as accurate a general picture of the 
Negro Liberal Arts College of the southwest that 
may be formed from the limited data in hand. The 
writer feels that, despite handicaps of a financial 
nature and those accruing from local and geo- 
graphical conditions, the schools in this section are 
making very notable progress, and not far behind 
Negro Colleges nearer to the north. 


Each had a white rose wreath. 
They made a dead man’s arch 
And ten strong men 

Carried a body through. 


Not to dance with her - 
Was a trivial thing. 
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T WAS very late in autumn 1908, before the war 
had brought to Oxen Hill numerous Fords and 
graphophones and an erstwhile Negro, who had 
been to Europe in a stevedore battalion; also be- 
fore the Methodist church had ceased to consider 
one an apostate who indulged moderately in terpsi- 
chorean pleasures. True, there was the Rural Free 
Delivery, but little use was made of it except that 
of some vagrant prodigal writing from “Baltimo” to 
his parents (who couldn’t read) for money to come 
back home. Modernism had ‘not stooped with a 
cool, refreshing kiss to stir Oxen Hill from leth- 
argy; so it remained a dusty, slowly-dying hulk of 
a village. 

Along the dusty road white-washed houses, with 
their whiteness washed away by rain, were found 
at varying distances from one another. They were 
slightly less than houses and slightly more than 
shacks, these three-roomed, plasterless abodes of 
people, whose position in the scale of things was 
analogous to their places of habitation: a little 
below freedom—a little above slavery. All day 
long the simple denizens of Oxen Hill worked 
laboriously—worked with the passion of one who 
is struggling for existence—worked long hours and 
got in return a very bare and paupered livelihood. 
Living midway between the luxurious cotton dis- 
tricts of the south, where, at least, the Negroes re- 
ceived enough of the necessities of life to keep 
them sleek and fat; and the industrial communities 
of the north, where a few Negro workmen might 
slip in unnoticed—these people were, indeed, sore 
put to beat a living out of the dusty clay soil which 
was too sour for potatoes and needed a great deal 
of expensive fertilizer to grow much of anything. 

The men either bought seed and fertilizer on 
their own initiative, like Old Man Grant, and tried 
raising crops; an enterprise fraught with innumer- 
able dangers; or they raised crops on shares with 
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their white landlords, whose hard bargaining left 
but little profit to even the most thrifty Negro 
farmer. To supplement this means of income, the 
women and girls, even some of the older boys, 
worked, in season, at picking beans, peas or straw- 
berries or gathering apples, peaches or potatoes. 
Here also the pay was low and prohibitive, but. 
like mongrel dogs, despite the paucity of the scraps 
they lived and thrived and didn’t seem to care. The 
women were strong and virile and they bore young 
sons who were strong and tall and even handsome 
in all their rather erect brownness and dusty black 
frizzled hair turned grey by the dust of the roads 
they traversed. Their daughters were deep-bosomed 
and graceful. 


Six days they labored, nor did they cease from 
toil from the early rising of the sun until it had 
set. But the seventh day was theirs or their God’s. 
for they were religious, very religious. True, they 
were in arrears in the pastor’s salary. True, it was 
a hard thing to get some one of the congregation 
to come early and lay a fire before services, with 
the result that the service was often held in a. 
smoke-filled room. But across the page from this 
debit sheet/ there lay to their credit the stern facts 
of their ufflinching morality. Woe be to the pro- 
fligate who “shot craps,” especially if this deed 
was done on Sunday. Sinful was the sister who 
didn’t come to church on Sunday and sit from 
eleven until two and then come back at night for 
another service. A poor grade of pity did any 
brown-skinned Magdalen receive when the result 
of her night of easy pleasure became apparent. 
Sons and daughters of the Devil were these younger 
folk who went to Saturday night dances at Odd 
Fellows Hall—dances which came once a month. 
If you went you had best keep it secret. So insist- 
ent were they on keeping moral laws that the Devil 
himself would probably have been disappointed 
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had it not been for a few of the younger genera- 
tion, 

Every Sunday, black, wrinkled, old Mother 
Simms sat up in the second pew on the right and 
joined in the singing; was seized with emotion 
which shook her withered frame at the mention of 
“Jordan” or the “Promised Land.” Always when 
a deacon was praying in a long, monotonous, sing- 
song voice, would she interject, as a welcome re- 
lief, a shrill, hoarse “amen.” Always, while the 
organ was playing “The Lord Loves a Cheerful 
Giver,” would she cheerfully take her dime up to 
the table before the pulpit, leading behind her the 
fast remaining one of her seven sons: Stephen, a 
blind man, who sawed wood for a living. 

Across from her, on the left beside the stove, sat 
another octogenarian, Deacon Gant, stern, haughty, 
religious—a tall, gaunt man whose rigid, rather 
erect bearing was a counter-part of his austere 
morality. He lived across the branch which is 
geographically situated three miles from the 
church—three rough, hilly miles through weeds 
and across a branch often swollen by rain. Be- 
hind these at a respectful distance sat the rest of 
the congregation: honest, simple, ignorant black 
faces, beliéving in hell fire, brimstone and a per- 
sonal devil. In the extreme rear of the church, the 
young folk sat and tittered during the service or 
spoke i in low tones, except the very young, who sat 
with their parents and slept, resting their curly 
heads against their mother’s ribs, or cried rest- 
lessly until given a piece of crusty bread, brought 
especially to pacify them. So all the young folk 
sat except Abe—Abe Gant, Deacon Gant’s son. 
whose father’s sternness was the compelling reason 
why he sat beside him, solemn and erect, and heard 
every word of the sermon. Unlike others of his 
age, who at least got pleasure out of their own 
company at church, Abe was, by separation from 
them, robbed of even this boon. 

He was tall and handsomely brown. And a little 
shy, due, perhaps, to his father’s domination. Once 
when the daughter of a white farmer, for whom 
he worked, saw him over the shoulder of a horse. 
ploughing in a steaming field, she had smiled at 
him, seeing poetry and beauty in his gait and car- 
riage; but when he looked askingly at the mean- 
ing of her smile she caught herself, blushed, and 
hurried away. He had never understood this action 
nor had he troubled to find out its meaning. Brown 
girls were more bold. To them the majesty of his 
figure, coupled with his shyness, was intriguing. 
But Abraham was not of this world. His father 
had destined him for the next. So brown maidens 
yearned in vain to rest their curly heads against 
his arm. 

To his son Old Man Gant had one beneficence: 
a dime every Sunday to put into church—this, de- 
spite the fact that Abraham earned his own money 

“workin’ out,” which he gave to his father every 
Saturday night! despite the fact that he was nearly 
twenty-four. Only once had Abe brooked the im- 
placable rage of his stern sire; he had held back 
a quarter of his money for which he had worked. 
The horsewhipping this nearly eighty-year-old 
father had given him had well convinced both Abe 
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and the community that Old Man Gant’s days were 
far from numbered, 

This stern paternalism mingled with long prayers 
for his soul were Abe’s only education. And yet 
this education was based on a sound understanding. 
The bed rock of this understanding was obedience 
of son to father. Old Man Gant had decided that 
Abe join the church. It was he who had prayed 
for his son and his sinful ways—had made him 
walk over to church and back, during revival week, 
six tiresome miles after a hard day's work in the 
fields; had warned him against sin. And finall 
had all but stood up for Abe when that one took 
the stand that made him a Methodist on probation. 
Three months more and Abe would be a full-fledged 
member. 

Days passed and weeks, and soon hardly a month 
intervened before Abraham’s confirmation. And 
then one Saturday night, returning from the fields 
with young, reckless Charley Diggs, Abe, forgetting 
his father’s warnings, left the road which led across 
the branch and went up the other road to the Odd 
Fellows Hall. He went to the dance. 

Lighted by kerosene torches, which sent forth a 
yellow, flickering light, the dance hall hardly 
seemed such a den of iniquity as the pastor of the 
church, or, more eloquently so, Old Man Gant had 
painted it. And yet it was not free from charges 
of seduction. Indeed it was a stage for passion, 
enthralling, sensuous passion of all sorts. Here 
one might buy “pigs’ feet” with enticing odors or 
huge slices of soggy cake or poorly seasoned potato 
salad which satisfied the hunger of strapping young 
bucks straight from the field. Then these might 
share communally a bottle of cheap whiskey to get 
“charged up.” 

At first shyly reticent towards indulging in any 
of these sensual pleasures, Abe, urged on by Char- 
ley Diggs and his own great hunger, bit by bit 
indulged in all, and bit by bit it became easier 
to indulge in others. Then came the dance. He 
did not know how to dance, but it was pleasant to 
watch others. None of them knew much about it, 
but natural grace disguised much that had other- 
wise been clumsiness. The music in slow two-four 
time, the rhythmic beating of everyone’s feet, the 
swaying of bodies, all had an enchantment which 
Abe for the first time really appreciated. Between 
dances couples lurched past him to disappear in 
the darkness. Pleasure, joy and passion, this was 
Saturday night. No work tomorrow. 

Abe stood, shoulder against the frame of the 
door, entranced. Soon Charley Diggs, edged on 
by some admiring tittering girls, urged him to 
dance. Protestation. Then more urging, which 
both weakened Abe’s resolve not to break a canon 
of the church and strengthened his belief that he 
could dance. He would dance. There “wahn’t 
nothin’ wrong in keepin’ to music. Besides the 
music were very much like hymns anyhow—only 
faster.” Thoughts of his father flashed through his 
mind. He wavered. Finally it took a soft look 
from an amorous appealing maiden with brown 
skin and dark brown eyes: Keturah Williams, to 
pull him from the path of righteousness. Could 
such a beautiful thing be evil? Hardly. A picture 
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of his father buttoning his mouth up tightly and 
shaking his head came before him. They stood 
facing each other, she pleading, he doubting. Her 
pleas conquered his doubts. He could scarcely 
read his name, but he instinctively knew well to 
read the message in the throbbing soft caress of the 
body of this deep-bosomed brown girl close to his 
in a dance. And it was this message that set him 
afire. 

They danced and danced and danced until twelve 
came. Then they stopped. Even they, the worst 
of sinners, would not have thought of desecrating 
the Sabbath. Slowly in couples the group broke 
up. Charley Diggs, with his Florence enclosed in 
his arm, and following behind: Abe and Keturah. 

“Huh, Keturah’s got hussef a new man,” re- 
‘marked Florence to Charley in the vanguard. 

. An’ she’s lucky, too,” replied Charley. “Abe’s 
a good, stiddy fellow, Abe is.” 

“Oh, Ah knew he ain’t no no-count like you is.” 

“How come Ah is?” 

Florence laughed and showed her teeth. “How 
come you ain’t?” 

‘Charley’s steel-like arm tightened as he drew her 
close. “Is I, honey, is 1?” 

“Mebbe not, Charley. Ah hopes not.” Peace 
was once more established between the lovers while 
Abe walked awkwardly silent with Keturah in the 
rear. She was sympathetic. “You ain’t been comin” 
to these dances often, is you?” 

“No.” 

“Did you like this one?” 

Abe looked into her eyes half-perturbed. He was 
silent a moment and then said “yes.” She under- 
stood and was silent until they came to her gate. 
“Goodnight,” she said, “and Ah hopes you comes 
to the next one.” 

“When?” 

“The fo’th Satiddy countin’ this one. 
come?” 

“Mebbe so.” Before he knew it she had given 
him a swift, burning, passionate kiss and flown into 
the house. 

It was the first time that Abe could remember 
when he had ever been kissed. He stood still a long 
time as though waiting for something to happen 
and then moved slowly toward his home three miles 
across the branch. On that lonely road Abraham 
was beset by seven thousand devils. He had spent 
nearly seventy-five cents. He had to explain that 
as well as his absence to his father. Then his own 
conscience troubled him as to the propriety of his 
dancing. But as piercingly painful as were his 
thoughts on those subjects, nevertheless they were 
all blotted out by the memory of a soft look, a 
warm body pressing against his and a stinging, 
burning kiss. All blotted out, until he opened the 
door of his home to find his father, tall and erect, 
horsewhip in hand, standing waiting to meet him. 
Then the devils reappeared and multiplied with 
exceeding speed. 

“War hev yuh been? Whar hev yuh been?” 
Truly the old man’s rage had reached a high pitch. 
“Whar hev yuh been? Ansah me!” 

Abe sulkily answered. Lies before his father’s 
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glare were impossible. “Ah’ve been to the Hall!” 

“Yu hev, hev yuh?” 

“But there wahn’t no hahm bein’ there.” 

“There wahn’t, wahn’t it? Wahn’t no hahm in 
yore goin’ roun’ with no-count fools who are a lyin’ 
an’ a thievin’ an’ a stealin’? No hahm? Ah’'l! 
larn yuh what’s hahm and what ain’t!” 

The horsewhip lashing wickedly in the father’s 
hand caught the son sharply and painfully around 
the shoulders. The sting of the whip seemed to 
awaken the sleeping giant strength in Abe’s broad 
shoulders. As the whip came down a second time 
he caught it in his hand and, wrenching it from his 
father, broke it into two pieces. 

The unexpectedness of this procedure startled 
the Old Man extremely. His Abe resistin’ him. 
Takin’ away his best whip and breakin’ it. The 
action took him wholly unawares. He stood silent. 
And Abe—surprised that he had won so easily, 
surprised at his latent power—went into the next 
room and threw himself on the bed without un- 
dressing. At first he thought of this new show of 
power, but he went to sleep, dreaming of a soft- 
eyed brown girl and her softer lips. His father, 
his underlip quivering in rage, took down the Bible 
and began to read. And far into the night, reading 
instinctively, slowly and by making out each letter 
like a small child, he read over and over: “Honor 
thy Father and thy Mother that thy days may be 
ro in the land which the Lord, the God, giveth 
thee.” 

Morning came and with it a strange silence be- 
tween father and son. Church time came and the 
old man solemnly stalked away to church. Abe 
followed, more out of custom than desire. At 
church nothing happened. The same hymns—a 
sermon threatening hell fire to sinners—a pastor 
beseechingly pleading for back salary—pastor’s 
wife leading the singing in a shrill falsetto voice— 
all happened as they had been happening for sev- 
eral months of Sundays. 

The days and weeks prior to Abe’s confirmation 
passed as uneventfully as had this Sunday, unless, 
perhaps, Old Man Gant’s silence was strangely 
foreboding—a silence, however, little noted by his 
son. Then came the night when Abe and four 
others sat facing the congregation in the little dimly 
lighted, smoke-filled church waiting to be made 
Christians and gain irrevocably, so they thought, 
eternal life and salvation. The emotion of the 
group was at a high pitch. Hymns had been sung, 
a “powerful” sermon had been preached by a 
“powerful” lunged preacher, a prayer had been 
prayed which had elicited more than the usual 
number of “amens” and these five souls stood be- 
fore God's altar, his lambs ready for the fold. 

A part of the ritual of these services consisted 
in giving any present member of the church a right 
to challenge the faithfulness of the probationary 
members before confirmation. But this privilege 
was seldom availed because of the philosophy of 
the members: “Let him without sin cast the fust 
stone.” Yet always the preacher asked hurriedly 
if any member had aught to say about the person 
up for confirmation. 

Abe stood up. The pastor asked him the usual 
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questions having to do with the acceptance of Christ 
and the Holy Ghost. Then he asked the congrega- 
tion if they had anything to say. Old Man Gant 
stood up. His eyes were burning. His flat nostrils 
were dilated. His lips quivered. The blueish-black 
veins in his dark brown hands stood out promi- 
nently. He began to speak. “Him what can go 
roun’ no-count dance halls can’t eat the bread o° 
Christians. Ah reared him in the church. Ah tried 
to larn him the right way, but he war too hard- 
headed. He thought he could go roun’ amongst 
them that dances in a den of sin an’ still hev the 
mercy o’ Gawd. He wouldn’t listen. But now he 
must know. If he was ten times mah own son Ah’d 
stand agin him. If his pore dead Mammy would 
a come back from her grave a pleadin’ for him, 
Ah’d still stand beside mah Jesus agin him. He’s 
unclean, Lawd!” He sat down. There was an 
awful silence as Abe, unable to stand a hundred 
pairs of eyes ferreted on him, rushed from the 
church. 

Down, down the knoll upon which the church 
was built; down, down the dusty road, over 
branches and through ploughed fields, Abe walked. 
Never before had open country been so desired by 
him. Never before had the air of the church seemed 
to grow tepid with heat and press down on him. 
He walked and walked and walked. Through his 
mind rebellious, resentful thoughts were running 
amuck. His father humiliatin’ him before the 
church. He'd never dare go in its doors again. 
Those eyes all ferreted upon him seemed to appear 
on all sides. Voices around him seemed to cry, 
“sinnah, sinnah, sinnah.” Over and over he lived 
the awful spectacle of his father facing him in the 
church. All was pandemonium in his troubled 
mind. How could he ever go back into the church? 
Only one thing seemed to soothe him: the memory 
of a soft look, a warm body held in his arms, and 
moist, brown lips lingering against his own. 

Late that night, Abe, tired from walking, found 
himself at home. He had spent himself mentally 
and physically so he ate ravenously and then went 
to bed. The next morning Abe got up early and 
trudged across the branch to work. So he did 
every morning that week, for despite his mental 
difficulties, he had, of necessity, to look after his 
physical needs. Long hours of work gave him little 
time to think of his disgrace; but as the week passed 
and it became nearer and nearer to Sunday, his 
mental activity increased, and with it emotional 
restlessness. Saturday came. It rained terribly and 
Abe was soaked and chilled through and through 
while ploughing in the fields. He had to seek shel- 
ter underneath a clump of trees until the rain let 
up. It was during this period of rest from work 
that his mental anguish and resentment mingled 
and became most acute. Could he go to church 
Sunday? That was the uppermost, frenzied thought 
in his mind. No, it was too much to stand the same 
smoke-filled room with his tall, gaunt father silently 
staring. Abe was beginning to hate silence. Then 
the rain ceased and he began again to plough. 

When the work was through Charley Diggs ac- 
companied him along the road. And this time, 
heart rebelling against soul—son against father— 
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Abe took the road to the Hall. Thoughts of Ketu- 
rah obliterated all resistance. A mind begloomed 
by last Sunday’s tragedy capitulated to thoughts 
of brown eyes under the yellow, flickering light of 
kerosene torches. 

Soon the two young men were at the Hall. It 
was the same hall, the same crowd, the same atmos- 
phere as a month ago. But to Abraham it presented 
an even more appealing face. Lacking all inhibi- 
tions, he soon became as free as the others—as 
drunk as they—and even when he found Keturah 
he was filled with none of the especial tenderness 
which had possessed his being the weeks before. 
To him she had become a pleasant, weak, pliant 
thing to be held close to one. Nothing else. Hot 
blood made hotter by whiskey surged through his 
veins. Emotions played on his being like wind on 
the strings of a cithern. Brown girls in calicoes, 
shoulders surrounded by the strong brown arms of 
their escorts, swayed in dance. Chill winter blasts 
made it necessary to keep all the windows closed 
and a warm, damp heat hovered about the place. 
Abe and Katurah, brown lithe creatures, cheeks 
touching—danced closely, slowly, sensuously to- 
gether. The furore of his emotion and indeed hers 
was at its height. He, only recently a dormant 
giant, was now at the heyday of his flesh and blood. 
As the dance ended, Abe, finding his way to the 
vestibule, hoarsely asked for another “turn” at the 
whiskey. His thoughts were free from any clouded 
form of his stern father. Love, joy, passion, no 
work tomorrow. This was Saturday night. 

Twelve came, and again Keturah and Abe walked 
along the road together in the damp, chilling, win- 
ter weather. Abe coughed raucously, “Love me, 
honey?” 

“Ah, Abe—Abe—Abe.” His name fell from her 
lips softly, labially and with a primitive intensity. 
Her whole feeling was one of resignation, and yet 
the resignation of a conqueror. She had won her- 
self a man. 

On her lips he pressed his and held them there 
with an awkward ardor. The wind blew about 
them; a sleety rain began to fall, but to it they 
were insensate. Finally, Keturah pushed him away 
from her and slowly went into the house, waving 
to him when she reached the steps. 

Abe went toward home, a little tired, chilled and 
wet, but very happy. It was early morning when 
he reached home. He found his father in bed, but 
he knew that he was not asleep. He didn’t care. 
Yet the old man was silent. Abe, worn out with 
fatigue, went to bed and throughout the night a 
steadily increasing cough prevented him from rest- 
ing. The next morning the cough had developed 
into a deep cold, affecting both his head and chest. 
Abe would have liked to lie silently in bed with 
the crazy patch-work quilt pulled high above his 
head dreaming of Keturah, but he had not the habit. 
Dragging himself out of bed in a cold, unheated 
room, he hurriedly ran to the kitchen, where he 
dressed beside a stove in which damp green wood 
was attempting to burn. Then after his breakfast, 
a meager bit of bacon teeming in soft fat and cold 
corn bread and coffee, he went out and began to 


chop wood. 
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His father went haughtily to church, Bible under 
his arm. Abe remained at home. Sitting silently 
in a house alone, with the draft of the stove unable 
to prevent the wind from occasionally filling the 
room with smoke, was not pleasant. Abe could not 
read. If he had been able to there was only the 
Bible available and a World’s Almanac, which 
some peddler had sold to his father. Thus Abe 
spent the forenoon, the whole day in fact, moodily 
silent and coughing incessantly. This change in 
his routine made him miss church all the more. 
It had become a habit with him and now he was 
robbed of this habit. Several times he had been so 
intently thinking that the fire had gone out. Finally 
he let it stay out and got back into bed. The day 


Monday morning was sleety and wintry as the 
others had been. Abe reluctantly arose and went 
to work. His cough had become severe. He wanted 
to stay at home, but he did not want his father to 
have cause for scorn. He was too proud. Tuesday 
Abe was in bed restlessly tossing about with a fever. 
His father thought it was “plain devilishness; but 
Wednesday the old man called in the country doc- 
tor. Early Thursday morning, Abe, gasping for 
breath and gazing with terror-stricken eyes into 
those of his father, died. Pneumonia, the doctor 
called it. And Old Man Gant trembled and shook 
and bowed his head in his hands and sat there all 
the day long. 

Abe’s funeral received more than the usual atten- 
tion because of his father’s importance in the 
church. The young man belonged to no lodges or 
fraternal orders and was hence robbed of what 
seemed to these simple folk almost divine unction: 
namely, the joining of hands of a number of old 
men, wearing purple aprons, about the coffin and 
the raising of those hands up and down in response 
to a certain ritual. Nevertheless the funeral was 
impressive. 

The church was packed with people, sheep and 
goats, saved and sinners, all eagerly intent to be 
present at the spectacle. Old Man Gant, very much 
alone, sat in a pew by himself. Outside bare trees 
silhouetted against a sky of grey and white. The 
ground underneath was frozen and brittle. Beside 
the church fresh, rocky clay soil had been pitched 
into a mound alongside a square hole. On the 
mound was the top of a pine box, already fitted 
into the grave to serve as an outer cover of the 
coffin. Also beside the church stood a couple of 
shabby hacks and a hearse. The drivers, save the 
undertaker in charge, were gathered together in a 
group trying to keep warm. The undertaker, a fat, 
jolly, black, sympathetic man, wearing a derby and 
a long coat which time had turned from black to 
nearly a grey-green, stood in the rear of the church, 
‘a sort of major-domo. 

The coffin, decked in funeral wreathes of white 
.wax flowers with a purple silk band across each of 
‘them lettered in silver: “Rest in Peace,” or “God 
is Father of us All,” or “Christ has Power to Save,” 
- stood in the center aisle open, with the corpse of 
what had once been handsome brown Abe exposed 
to view. 4 

The organ, hopelessly out of tune, began to play. 
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The pastor, stout and important, leaned over the 
pulpit and read the words of the hymn. “Join, 
Brothers. Join, Sisters. Number 267. Jesus Savior 
pilot me, over life’s tempestuous sea.” 

And then the voices singing, “Je-sus Sav-ior pil-oi 
me, O-ver life’s tem-pest-uous sea.” 

The words blurred before the father’s eyes. He 
couldn’t sing. 

“Unknown waves before me roll, hiding rock 
and treacherous shoal.” 

And the droning voices: “Un-known waves be- 
fore me roll . . . Hid-ing rock and treacherous 

“Chart and compass came from thee, Jesus 
Savior pilot me. 

And the voices billowing as the sea: “Chart and 
com-pass ca-ame from thee . . . Jes—sus Sav-ior 
pi—lot me.” So they sang the hymn. 

The pastor cleared his throat and began his ser- 
mon. It was a good sermon; as good a sermon as 
a sinner deserved, but it was terribly unconvincing. 
It did not say plainly that the poor soul flown from 
the body there would burn in Hell, but it implied 
as much. All through it Old Man Gant sat stark 
and solemn with agony written on his wrinkled 
features. His only begotten son a corpse. A sin- 
ner and a corpse. A sinner. His boy Abe. His 
tall brown Abe, what “sembled his father so.” His 
Abe a corpse and a sinner. Dead. Gone without 
the salvation of Christ. Gone without even his own 
forgiveness. Dead. 

The long service in the overheated room went 
slowly towards its end. A deacon of the church 
was on his knees praying for the salvation of the 
sinner. “Lawd, yuh done set yo chillun free from 
sin an’ shame an’ sorrow. Yuh done gi’n us the 
laws of Moses ter go by. Gawd, yuh done shone 
us the right way ter cross de ribber to de promised 
land.” Here his voice rose to a high pitch. Here, 
too, feet patted in unison and “amens” reverberated 
in the packed church. He continued: “Jesus, yuh 
came to save us from our sin. Yuh died for us on 
the cross. We know we're sinnahs and has done 
wrong. But e-eh Gawd, hab mercy on us an’ this 
poor sinnah heah. (Amen, Brother, Amen, Amen.) 
Lawd fergive him an’ set ter res’ his poor soul. 
Je-sus, comfort his poor father in his time of need. 
Dear Gawd, he’s allus been a Christian. An’ Gawd, 
please don’ sen his son down to Hell. Lawd, Jesus. 
hab mercy. Hab mercy, Gawd. Holy Ghost an’ 
Mother of Jesus, hab mercy. (Amen, Brother, 
Amen.) Hab mercy on our Abraham. Lawd, yuh 
saved Daniel from de lion’s den an’ yuh didn’t let 
no hahm come ter Jonah. Lawd, won’t you save 
this poor sinner. Save him from sin an’ de devil. 
(Voices from all sides echoed: “Save him, Gawd. 
Save him. Gawd save him. Bless de lamb. Gawd, 
won't ferget his chil’. Save him, Gawd.”) Save 
him from torment, Jesus, we asks you, who had 
served you and who believes in you. Amen.” 

The emotional response to the prayer was marked 
with intensity. The women were hysterical and 
slow tears trickled down the cheeks of the old man. 
Even young children refrained from being nuis- 
ances and kept silent. Old Man Gant’s eyes were 

(Continued on Page 343) 
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AVE you ever longed to go to Hankow, or 
Nice, or Scheveninigen, but you never went 


because your shekels were too few? That often 
happens to me, but last summer I went to Sche- 
veningen on the North Sea. 

Getting passage is quite an adventure. 

As I wanted to get accommodations in the tourist 
third cabin, I went to the steamship office six 
months before sailing. The clerks looked at me 
in great amazement over the shining black counter. 
Then, they looked at each other. As I continued 
to stand, one arose and came to me. “What can 
1 do for you?” he asked doubtfully. 

“I should like to get passage on one of your 
steamers carrying tourist third accommodations.” 

“They're all booked,” he said, eyeing me in a 
strange way. 

“But this is February and I don’t want to sail 
until July. Are you sure there’s nothing left?” 

At this unexpected sally, another clerk came to 
his assistance. “You see,” he began suavely, “this 
is one of the oldest and most popular lines and 
we book early. We really have nothing left.” 

“Thank you,” I breathed, and headed for an 
office on the opposite corner. The force must have 
seen me enter the rival office, for as I went in every 
clerk was on his feet. One stood expectantly look- 
ing in my direction. In my handbag was an adver- 
tisement that I had cut from the morning paper. 
“Now you are permitted more than a dream of the 
old fame of Europe.” Go the “new way,” by 
“tourist third.” “In the first place, of course, it 
is really intended for students and teachers, writ- 
ers, artists, and people of this class on both East- 
bound and West-bound sailings.” 

This was just what I wanted. As I turned from 
closing the door, a clerk said, “Well - 

I repeated my query as to actommodations on 
their tourist third to Europe. “We haven't any 
tourist third. I suppose that we're the only line 
that doesn’t have it.” 

“But,” I began, taking the ad from my bag, “here 
is your announcement giving dates for these accom- 
modations.” 

“Some mistake. We don’t .” I waited to 
hear no more. 

That morning I went to five steamship offices, 
making the same request, and was looked at in 
great consternation, answered glibly or curtly, but 
always with the flat denial that there were any 
bookings left. I had no idea what a tremendous 
business steamship offices carried on six months 
before sailings! 

Perhaps the 


Line had a berth left. When 


I entered, all of the clerks became so suddenly 
entranced with their typing or "phoning that none 
saw me. I waited, the biood pounding at my 
temples, my heart beating at such a pace that when 
a little boy was sent to ask me what I wanted, I 


could only gasp. 
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“The manager wants to know why you're waiting 
in here.” 

“I’m waiting here to get information concerning 
your bookings to France,” I answered loudly 
enough to be heard by the office force and the clerk 
at the rear behind a screen. 

No one lifted his eyes from his work. There 
was a stillness as if fingers had suddenly forgotten 
the keys of the typewriters. After a brief confer- 
ence, during which I heard the rasping voice of the 
manager, and saw the screen move, then return to 
its former position, the boy came to me and said, 
“We don’t sell tourist third to Negroes.” 

“Sacre bleu!” 

* * 

Then, that was it. It wasn’t that it was a curse 
to be poor, but in my case it was a curse to be a 
Negro. My skin was brown. In my excitement in 
planning for the adventure, I had committed a 
new crime. I had forgotten that I was a brown 
girl. Now, I saw clearly how foolish I had ap- 
peared to those Nordic clerks. I was too eager to 
be “permitted more than a dream of the old fame 
of Europe.” I was a “student,” but brown. A 
brown “student,” a brown “teacher” shovld not 
“wish to make a trip to Europe at moderate cost, 
in comfort, and with a minimum expenditure for 
the ocean passage.” God! 

I had always wanted to go to Europe. When a 
few years old I had gone with my father and 
mother. As I grew, I never wearied of retravers- 
ing the scenes dear to my father, as he described 
our first srvice in Westminster, or a sail down the 
Thames, as he told of the ivy-covered walls of 
Christ Church, or a jaunt to the island of Marken. 
I must go to the “Cheshire Cheese,” to Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage, to the Louvre. 

Then, in those years I had become a student. I 
was even now engaged in writing a thesis and I 
must go to Bodley and te the British Museum to 
search out old manuscripts for myself. I, a brown 
girl, would reveal to the world of literature knowl- 
edge that has lain secret for centuries. But, since 
they did not want to give me passage, I wondered 
if, after all, the trip would be worth the effort. 
Wouldn’t I be meeting Nordics everywhere? I was 
going to the north of Europe. Wouldn’t the Ameri- 
can students tell the librarians what a despicable 
creature I was because my skin was brown, and 
would they, because of this, say, “We can’t register 
any more students to search records. You see ‘this 
is one of the oldest and most popular’ libraries, 
and we ‘register’ ‘early’.” 

And, when I went to Bodley, would the keeper 
of the manuscripts look at me queerly when I 
asked to see the original “Roland,” which I had 
translated the year before from photostats, and 
say, “You are permitted no more than a dream of 
the old fame of the “ Roland”. We don’t expose it 
to the gaze of Negroes”? And, when I stood at 
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the end of that long corridor in the Louvre with 
the vision of the Venus de Milo luring me from 
the velvety shadows, would an attendant come 
silently to me and say, “You must go no nearer; 
you see the Venus is dazzling white, and her beauty 
would be marred by the blackness of your visage. 
We must protect our masterpieces for the white 
men of the earth.” And, being so near, would I 
withdraw in confusion without steeping my soul 
in the loveliness of that statue, because I was 
black? 

Thus debating the question, I threaded my way 
thru the traffic like one bearing a life apart, and 
entered another steamship office. How alert they 
were in that last output, and how busy. They 
must be too busy to see me, I thought. But, after 
waiting five minutes, a woman came forward and 
asked, “What do you want?” 

“] should like to book passage on your tourist 
third for Liverpool,” I ventured. Without a word, 
she turned and called to Mr. Johns, who evidently 
did the booking. I told him my errand and he 
proceeded to take out a huge book. As he turned 
the leaves, he shook his head. Before he could 
say, “We're full,” I asked him for two dates and 
told him that I could make the first payment imme- 
diately. “Have a seat and I'll tell you in a few 
minutes,” 

Mr. Johns consulted three other clerks then, 
“Here’s something that will suit you,” he said. 
We settled the dates and the first payment. He 
took my name and address. This surely looked as 
if I were going to Europe. But I was weary with 
their subterfuges and thot as soon as | was out of 
the office, “That’s only a bluff, too. I suppose he 
took my address so as to be able to identify that 
audacious person who wanted to go on a holiday 
with the “best youth of America.” 

I had seen enough of American youth in the 
schools and at the University. I knew only too 
well how the “best” would smile with their faces 
and draw their skirts aside at my coming. What I 
wanted was the cleanliness, the wholesome food, 
deck space, comforts that I would not get in the 
steerage. While the American youths smirked and 
smoked and babbled of Freud and Ford, I should 
be wrapped in my blanket, my thots racing with 


the waves. 

Sailing day came! I was rushed down, down, 
down into the hold of the ship. My father, who 
knows ships, would not look at me. He did not 
want me to see the hurt in his eyes. I didn’t have 
tourist accommodations after all. This ship didn’t 
carry student tours. Black! What did it matter? 

That night I sat upon a coil of hawsers. There 
were no chairs for steerage passengers. At my 
back, the winches black with shining grease. The 
soft night wind caressed my cheek and my breath 
came. quickly as I watched for the first star. I 
had eaten no supper. When I emerged from my 
stateroom in the hold of the ship, I felt that I 
would never eat again, so choked was I with the 
echoes of the voices of lily white liars in steamship 


offices. 
Gradually, my fellow passengers came up from 
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the dining saloon. There was the ruddy-cheeked, 
black-haired woman who had embarked so stylishly 
dressed with her husband and two boys. She now 
wore a loose sweater over an ill-fitting blue dress. 
She sat moodily, her family near her. The red- 
lipped girl whom I had fancied a Paquin model 
came on deck, her raven locks hidden beneath a 
somber scarf. The Welsh woman who had put her 
babies to bed chatted with the old Spaniard. He 
had come aboard in a dapper blue suit and yellow 
shoes but now had a red kerchief knitted at his 
throat and his feet encased in knitted bedroom 
slippers. 

An elderly man, graying hair at his temples, sat 
beside me. I kept my gaze fixed upon the deepen- 
ing sky for should he see even in the dusk the black 
of my face he might leap away. And I was too 
lonely to have a fellow creature shun me just then. 

Voices babbled incessantly. Everybody talked 
but me. They were talking about themselves. Two 
English boys, having made a fortune, were return- 
ing to care for their mother. I heard the Irish giri 
say that she was being deported because she had 
no wealth save her fur coat. 

Presently, a voiee beside me asked, “And what 
of you, lass? Are you going home too?” 

“No,” I answered, “America is my home.” The 
muscles of my throat tightened. “I’m off on a 
holiday.” At the mention of holiday, several forms 
loitered nearer. Some had never had a holiday. 
What a joyful thing it must be to go just where 
one wanted and to do the things one liked best. 
The Englishman became eloquent. “You must 
go to the cheese market at Shrewsbury. Shop in 
‘petticoat alley’ on a Sunday morning. Don’t miss 
the changing of the horse guard at Whitehall. Go 
to Kew and to the Tower. I'll make a list of the 
places that you must visit.” 

“You're very kind,” I murmured, skeptical at 
his enthusiasm. He surely hadn't seen my face. 
How could he know that the word “holiday” had 
made my voice husky, that my holidays were honey 
drained from crystal cups with jagged edges? 

As we talked, the lights came on. They looked 
full upon my face. I looked straight at them, a 
challenge in my eye. None even winced. Then, 
they knew—and didn’t care’? I pondered this while 
they chatted. 

The Spaniard, his face gashed with wrinkles, 
wondered if his family in Madrid would recognize 
him after forty years. He was darker than I. Per- 
haps they talked to me because they thot me a 
Spanird, too. Odd! Anything but a Negro. 

One day, the social worker (she knew) came to 
me, her eyes wet. “Do go over and talk to that 
poor boy by the railing. He’s a Nigerian and was 
brought te America by missionaries. But he seems 
so depressed and he won’t tell me what troubles 
him. Perhaps he'll tell you.” 

“T didn’t know that such a person was on board,” 
I replied. “Where has he been all this time?” 

“They've had him locked in his cabin for fear 
that he would injure himself,” she explained. “But, 
go to him, now.” 

The boy, a vouth of eighteen, stood gazing fix- 
edly at the horizon, much as I had done that first 
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night at sea, Already, I knew his sorrow, | thot. 
He is suffering as | did, I stood near him for a 
moment, then made a casual remark about the 
speed of the vessel as is the way with fellow 
passengers. 

“It can’t fly too swiftly for me,” replied Oojoula, 
looking at me almost fiercely. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To my home, five hundred miles from the Gold 
Coast, where my father is chief and where the 
white man has never set foot.” 

“How long were you in America?” 

“Four long years.” 

“Were you in school?” 

“Yes, civilized, educated, Christianized. They 
made me a Christian. Think of it—a Christian! 
I was but a child then. I even believed in their 
Christ until I felt their hatred for us. My people 
are more loyal to their gods than Christ’s follow- 
ers to Him. I would have killed myself, but I 
must go back to the jungle. I go to my people. 
I shall warn them against the white man. I would 
record their history. It is necessary. The world 
must know how noble black men are.” 

Oojoula turned his eyes from mine. 
forgotten, 

How could I help him? This poor, disillusioned 
boy? He hadn't grown up with them as I had. 
He didn’t know that equal opportunity for us 
meant denial of opportunity, or a struggle for 
opportunity that is so bitter that, when the end is 
realized, our strength and enthusiasm are spent. 
How was he to know that these people whom he 
hated with an intensity greater than the blackness 
of his skin, felt it their duty to prevent a Negro 
from enjoying the simplest of pleasures, from hav- 
ing the barest comforts. I could never make him 
understand. 

We were too different. He had lost his faith in 
man suddenly. I had been losing mine all thru 
my childhood, all thru my time of dreams, all thru 
my college days. It was simply this: I had been 
born in a country where a man was good or evil 
according to the color of his skin. Oojoula had not. 

When the ship’s orchestra dropped down the 
ladders from the second class deck to entertain us 
that afternoon, the first and second class passengers 
crowded the rail. To look down upon the steerage 
passengers was quite a diversion. Oojoula, unable 
to bear the amused stare of the “superior” group, 
pointed out to me the priest and his wife who were 
taking him back to Africa. Then he locked him- 
self in his cabin. 

That night, while the ship’s orchestra played in 
the first class saloon, a fiddler from Lisconnel, 
perched himself upon a capstan and drew his bow 
across the strings. Forms rose from the shadows, 
swaying. There was the click of heels, the clap of 
hands. They were “stacking the barley.” A rol- 
licking dance. One of the English lads held out his 
hands to mine. “Come, jig with me,” he urged, 
his feet beating a tatoo to the rhythm. The blood 
tingled in my veins. I drew away. How could I, 
a brown girl, dance with him? I loved to dance 
—but—with an English lad! He must be joking. 
I was a Negro. I had only danced with boys of 


I was 
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my own race. All the inhibitions that had grown 
up with me forbade me to put my hand into his 
and swing with him in the sheer enjoyment of the 
dance. 

“No,” I said, my heart contracted with fear—the 
fear that he had chosen me to play the fool because 
I was black. 

“No’” he repeated; “I don’t take ‘no’ for an 
answer. I just know that you dance. You're like 
a willow. Won't you try it? Look, it goes like 
this.” He showed me the steps. He was in earnest. 
I mustn’t be rude. He was simply being kind. But, 
why? Wasn’t he white and I ? Queer! 

He insisted. What could I say? I was con- 
fused. “I do dance,” I stammered, “but not the 
Irish folk dances, so you'll have to get another 

artner.” 

“No, I don’t,” he persisted. “I'll teach you to 
‘stack the barley’ in a trice. Come!” He seized 
both my hands in a firm grip, drawing me to my 
feet. My body, singing with the music, danced 
one round. As the fiddler laid by his bow, I fled 
to my cabin. 

What had I done? I had danced, a joyful thing 
in itself, but I had degraded myself by dancing with 
a Nordic. 

As I lay in my berth, I marveled at many things. 
I thot of what I had done, of Oojoula, of my fel- 
low passengers. They were Nordics, to be sure, 
but they had seemed kind. They had treated me 
as a human being. But, perhaps, that was only the 
camaradie of the traveler. We would soon land in 
old England. Would they perchance know me if 
they spied me on the pier? If we should pass each 
other in Piccadilly, would they see me? 

At times as I sat silent in black isolation for 
fear of inviting insult, they had come to me and 
chatted of the merits of farming in Poland, or of 
Yeats’ poetry, or of their families. Sometimes, ! 
found myself holding the Portuguese baby while 
its mother took her turn about the deck. Again, 
I was the center of a group swapping yarns. They 
hadn’t seemed to notice. Perhaps, after all, these 
people were different from Americans in that they 
did not despise my color. My doubts would soon 
be quelled for we were nearing Queenstown, our 
first stop; then England, Belgium, and France. 

The next day there was a perceptible restlessness 
among the passengers and crew. Gulls began to 
follow the ship. As sailors walked the deck they 
would stop, lean far over the port rail and peer 
toward the horizon. Toward sunset, I discerned 
an opalescent mist low in the sky. Knots of pas- 
sengers began to watch the cloud. Field glasses 
were eagerly borrowed. The mist remained, began 
to take definite shape. The mist remained, began 
against the sky. This was no cloud. Land! The 
wild, rocky coast of Ireland. There was a cry of 
joy that thrilled from every deck. There came a 
shout, and a song of Erin floated across the waves 
to Killarney. 

The people with whom I had lived for eleven 
days embraced each other and some wept for joy. 
They rushed below and returned, dressed in their 
stylish American clothes. Once more they saw 
their beloved Ireland. They were going home. ! 
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rejoiced with them. Oojoula looked on from his 
cabin. He, too, was going home. He was thinking 
of the kindly black faces that would greet him. 
At eleven o’clock that night, we set off two flares. 
In the wavering ribbon of light picking out a path 
of quicksilver from Queenstown to our steamer, 
glided the pilot’s tiny boat. I drew my coat close 
against the cold. There was the roar of the pro- 
peller as we swung round toward the city. There 
was the tang of green hills in the air. Shrill cries 
and deep laughter mingled with the clanking of 
chairs and the bustle of passengers. Two tenders 


chugged along side. My fellow passengers beamed 
upon me. As soon as the mail had been taken off, 
they would go. As they went across the bridge to 
the second class deck, I went with them. 


Irish 


HE Twenty-eighth Annual Session of the National 

Negro Business League which was held in St. Louis, 

August 10th, llth and 12th, revealed a gradual but 
none the less definite focus of Negro business thought upon 
sound analysis as the fundamental principle of more and 
better business enterprises. 


Cutting costs of operation, selection and training of ° 


personnel, intelligent and economical purchasing of sup- 
plies, sales planning and advertising, were discussed in the 
session devoted to “Organization Management.” The secur- 
ing of capital, the handling of credits and the investment 
of profits for safe turn over, were discussed in the session 
devoted to “Finances for Negro Business Enterprises.” 
Cooperation among local business men and its attendant 
results in building business was the keynote of the session 
devoted to “Negro Trade Week Campaigns.” 

The Business League is passing through a period of 
transition. For the past four or five years the program 
makers have undertaken to change the subject matter of 
the papers from the individual narration to a serious dis- 
cussion of experienced and successful business men of the 
fundamental principles of business. Such a change, how- 
ever, involves a rebuilding of membership and a reorganiza- 
tion of method. 

Those who went to St. Louis for the purpose of securing 
scientific information were rewarded with copious notes 
and data. The papers on Efficient Management by C. Ben- 
jamin Curley of New York City; Roscoe C. Dunjee of 
Oklahoma City; Walter S. Burke, Business Executive, U. 
S. Veterans’ Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama; J. R. E. Lee, 
Jr., Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Florida; Chaun- 
cey S. Hudson, Valdosta, Georgia; Don A. Davis, Hampton, 
Virginia, were filled with information and methods of pro- 
cedure which if strictly followed would mean better 
control and increased profits for any business enterprise. 

The paper of A. M. Shearin, General Manager, Southern 
Fidelity and Surety Company, Durham, North Carolina, on 
Finances, and Anthony Overton’s discussion of the Na- 
tional Bank, were equally as valuable from the viewpoint 
of meeting problems of capital and credit. H. C. Matney 
of the Commercial Department of the Bluefield Institute, 
Bluefield, West Virginia, contributed a most valuable plan 
for tying up commercial schools to practical business. 

Some very excellent reports were made of the Negro 
Trade Week movement. Gearge W. Lee, District Manager 
of the Atlanta Life Insurance Company, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee and Director of the Trade Week Campaign held 
in Memphis during the past year, regards this movement 
as the “greatest single contribution made by the Business 
League to the economic advancement of the race.” Mr. 
Lee reported that following the trade week campaign in 
his city the Fraternal Savings Bank and the Solvent Sav- 
ings Bank, with Negro institutions, increased their deposits 
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women who had just come on board with huge 
baskets were selling lace and shawls of soft silk. I 
stooped to look, then fled down the deck as the 
order came, “Steerage passengers not debarking, 
go below.” 

I must bid my friends goodbye as they went 
down the gangplank to the waiting tender. It be- 
gan to rain, a sharp, drenching shower. Lights 

owed from the city across the harbor to us. Those 
that were leaving wrung my hands, smiled wist- 
fully, and were gone. I followed with my eyes 
and smiled as the steamer was lost in the thick 
night. I was weeping. 

Was it because I should never see those kindly 
faces again, or because I had thot them kind when 
they only thot of; me as black? 


more than $100,000. Sam H. Reading, Secretary, The Pro- 
gressive Business Association of Philadelphia, gave an 
excellent report of the Better Business Show held under 
the auspices of his Association last March with substantial 
results in increased business for the participating mem- 
bers. A similar report was made by William Burch, Vice- 
President of the Atlanta Local Business League. 

Miss Thyra J. Edwards, President of the Professional 
and Business Women’s Club of Gary, Indiana, presented 
an excellent paper on the subject “What the Woman Who 
Buys Expects from the Man Who Sells.” Because the 
woman in the house spends so large a portion of the family 
purse for food, clothing and household necessities, her 
paper was most valudble to retail merchants as a guide in 
providing the service which invites. 

Dr. Robert R. Monton, President of the National Negro 
Business League, served as Chairman of the Colored Ad- 
visory Commission on the Mississippi Flood Disaster, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Herbert Hoover and in order to ac- 
commodate public interest in the treatment of Negro re- 
fugees, two interesting papers on the flood disaster were 
presented—one by James L. Fieser, Vice-Chairman, Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, who was actively associated with 
Mr. Hoover, and Bishop R. E. Jones of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Vice-Chairman of the Colored Advisory Com- 
mission. 

Among the other speakers who made definite contributions 
to the session were Dr. John R. Hawkins, President of the 
Prudential Bank and Financial Secretary of the A. M. E. 
Church, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Annie M. Turnbo Malone, 
founder of Poro College; W. G. Pearson, Durham, North 
Carolina; Arthur W. Mitchell, President Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity, Washington, D. C.; Rienzi B. Lemus, Brother- 
hood of Dining Car Porters, Washington, D. C.; Jesse O. 
Thomas, Field Secretary National Urban League, Atlanta, 
Georgia; J. D. Reid, Vice-President Commercial Bank, 
Wilson, North Carolina. 

C. C. Spaulding, President of the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Negro Business League in his 
address, “Danger Signs in Business,” counselled caution in 
investments and expansion and conservatism in expenditures 
as sternly necessary at this stage of Negro business de- 
velopment. 

To those who were open minded and sincere in their 
desire for helpful information as to business methods, the 
St. Louis meeting was a great success. A few others who 
preferred the individual narrative type of session shook 
their heads, shrugged their shoulders and said, “The League 
is not like it used to be.” So that’s that. 

In the discussions from the floor, and in the meetings of 
the Executive Committee, much attention was given to the 
advanced program of service which was adopted at Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, in 1926. B. M. Roddy, Vice-President-at-large 
and Field Representative, reported that during the past 
year he had visited, organized and revived local leagues in 
the states of Virginia, North and South Carolinas, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri. By 
unanimous vote of the Executive Committee it was decided 
to continue Mr. Roddy as a field worker. 

The Secretary reported that the most important achieve- 
ment of the League during the past year was a meeting 
arranged by Dr. Moton and held in New York City at 
which time Negro business leaders sat down with Wall 
Street bankers and financiers and for the first time dis- 
cussed finances and credits for Negro business. This is 
the _ of a series of such meetings which Dr. Moton has 
in mind. 

The program as adopted in Cleveland included the un- 
derwriting by Negro business men of the country of a 
budget of $10,000 to employ a year round field worker, 
to set up an information bureau, to begin the publication 
of a Bulletin, to nationalize Negro Trade Week, and to 
assist in a national survey of Negro business. Mr. Roddy, 
the Secretary, and other active officers reported that the 
new program has been unanimously accepted wherever it 
has been presented to the business men, all of which is a 
hopful sign for the future of the League. 

The St. Louis Argus believes “that notwithstanding cer- 
tain criticisms, the National Negro Business League has 
done more to stimulate business among race men and wom- 
en than any other agency.” The Colorado Statesman says 
of the League that “it has a splendid history . . . and it 
is our belief that in no other organization can he found 
men and women more willing to sacrifice or render un- 
selfish service than within its circle.” 

The Dallas Express refers to the program as adopted 
at Cleveland and says that “we must not overlook the ef- 
forts which are now being made to vitalize this program.” 
The Atlanta Independent says that “the League has in- 
augurated numerous helpful programs for hastening the 
steady progress of Negro business and has been increasing 
in constructive work.” 

The best testimonial to the effective work which is 
being done by the League is the year round work of Local 
Leagues. The Secretary of the National League reported 
the following brief summary of the work of a few of the 
Local Leagues affiliated with the National Organization. 

Quincy, Illinois, reports that a member of the Local 
League was elected to represent them on the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Jonesboro, Arkansas, reports that the Local League was 
the cooperating agent with the Red Cross in that sectien 
in flood relief and that they had full charge of housing and 
rations for Negro refugees. 

Brinkley, Arkansas, reports that through the influence 
of the League the Fargo Brick and Tile Company, a $10,000 
corporation, has been organized during the past year, and 
that the committee on schools of the Local League has 
been instrumental in securing a new six teacher brick 
school house. 

Oklahoma City reports that the Local League has been 
active in having the streets in the colored section widened 
and that a committee from the Local League secured an 
extra mail delivery in the colored business section. 

Danville, Illinois, reports that they were successful in 
raising a fund at Christmas time to distribute baskets to 
the poor. 

Kingston, N. C., reports that the committee on schools 
has been granted a new school building to be erected 
during the next year. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, reports a successful business ex- 
hibit at the Y. M. C. A. 

Dundee, Mississippi, reports that the League is helping 
to organize farmers in that section. 

Toledo, Ohio, reports its influence in helping to organize 
the Pioneer Real Estate and Improvement Company. 
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Oakland, California, found too many colored people in 
the same line of business and is endeavoring to encourage 
citizens to venture in new business enterprises. 

Birmingham, Alabama, had a successful Trade Week 
Campaign and cooperated with the Community Chest. 

Jacksonville, Florida, had a successful Trade Week and 
during the year invited a number of prominent speakers 
to address the League including U. S. Senator Fletcher. 

Waycross, Georgia, reports a successful get-together din- 
ner for the business men. 

New Bern, N. C., reports eleven streets in the Negro 
section improved and a number of prizes awarded to 
graduates of city schools. 

Atlanta, Georgia, reports operating a loan and investment 
company. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, reports a successful member- 
ship drive with an enrollment of 252 members. 

Detroit, Michigan, reports a successful Trade Week and 
the publication of a business directory.” 

Cincinnati, Louisville and Atlanta, were awarded the 
prizes in the National Negro Health Week contest. The 
cups which are given by Mr. R. W. Emerson, Secretary of 
the National Clean-up and Paint-up Bureau were presented 
by Mr. Allen W. Clark, former Secretary of the Bureau, 
who resides in St. Louis. Following the presentation of 
the cups Dr. Carl G. Roberts, President of the National 
Medical Association spoke on the subject “What Price 
Health” at which time he gave a most interesting survey 
of the work which is being done to improve health condi- 
tions among Negroes. 

The annnual address of Dr. Moton, the President, 
sounded a new high note of service and development of 
the National Organization. This address was the feature 
at the Wednesday evening session. Concerning this address 
the Atlanta Independent says editorially: “President Moton 
advanced a truism in discussing Negro business . . . that 
will go a long way towards solving many of our business, 
industrial and economic problems if cooperation can be 
established.” The particular sentence to which the Atlanta 
Independent referred in Dr. Moton’s address was: “In all 
of these efforts the Negro press has given untiring and con- 
tinous support many times when their advertising columns 
are only half supported by Negro business.” 

olorado Statesman said: “Sage advice was handed 
out by Dr. Robert R. Moton at St. Louis recently in his 
annual address before the National Negro Business League. 
Dr. Moton dealt with the eternally human side of the 
organization of which he is the head, and the many prob- 
lems which it has to meet and combat.” Still another angle 
of Dr. Moton’s address aroused the interest of the editor of 
the Afro-American, who said: “Spokesmen for the South 
are not always inclined to speak with the directness Dr. 
Moton employed in this address. With grateful apprecia- 
tion for the sympathetic understanding of white friends, 
Dr. Moton nevertheless notes the rising tide of opposition— 
darker races against the Nordic. He admits that the gov- 
ernments, national, state and city, do not give the Negro a 
square deal and offers as a program nation-wide coopera- 
tion of organizations to alk an economic and political 
program.” 

Dr. Moton’s annual address was not only a challenge to 
Negro business to set aside petty bickerings and cooperate 
for the larger good of all, but at the same time he spoke 
plainly as to the duty of America to its Negro citizenship. 
America’s opportunity to utilize the up-struggling and de- 
termined Negro group is set forth in the following solemn 
words of Dr. Moton: “Let me again repeat what a won- 
derful opportunity America, which all of us love and honor, 
has with its cosmopolitan population and the white races 
and darker races working side by side to teach the world 
that it is feasible, possible and necessary for human races 
to live and work and develop and prosper and stand side 
by side without doing any violence to the highest aspira- 
tions and noblest sentiments of any race.” 


THE DARK TOWER 
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HE interest of the past month seems entirely to have 

been taken up by the theatre. Revivals, recastings 

and debuts have all played a part in a very mutatory 
month. Julius Blendsoe has been off on tour adding his in- 
terpretations of The Emperor Jones to the two illustrious 
impersonations already given us by Gilpin and Robeson. 
In Abraham's Bosom has profited liberally by its choice 
as the year’s Pulitzer Play,.so much so that a production 
which began probably as an aesthetic and esoteric venture 
has now entered the class of successful good plays. This 
play has made more stars than any show of Negro life that 
we have seen. Julius Bledsoe and Frank Wilson owe a 
large measure of their theatrical fame to the vehicle, while 
Abbie Mitchell's reputation, already established, was great- 
ly enhanced by it. There have been so many changes 
of cast in Paul Green’s opus that we have already made 
three pilgrimages to the Provincetown Theatre for the 
odious purpose of comparing the various character delinea- 
tions. We sincerely hope the changes are at an end for a 
while, for three evenings given over to the unfortunate 
life of Abraham McCranie are all that we can stand in 
one year. Just now a very small part of the cast that 
originally made the play famous is still identified with it. 
Paul Green may well bear a bit of genial animus against 
his fellow Southerner Du Bose Heyward for this sad state 
of affairs; for into the current production of Heyward’s 
Porgy has been poured the cream of Mr. Green's cast: 
Rose McClendon, Frank Wilson, and Richard Huey; 
while Abbie Mitchell has left to join the cast of Coquette 
in which, we understand, she will be given an opportunity 
to sing, something we think she ought to do in preference 
to all the acting in the world. She made of Muh Mack, 
a decidely unlikeable old lady, a character which the 
audience applauded and accepted in spite of themselves. 
But if there is one thing this versatile person ought to do 
more than another, it is sing. Of the original cast of 
the Paul Green play, the one significant player still re- 
maining with it is James Dunmore, who gives such a fine 
and artless performance as Puny Avery the turpentine 
hand. 

Whether it was an off evening on which we last saw In 
Abraham’s Bosom or whether the new players had not 
been playing long enough to get into the spirit of the 
production, we cannot say, but something seemed to have 
gone out of the play. If we had not already seen Bledsoe’s 
fine acting, and Frank Wilson’s finer, as Abraham Mc- 
Cranie, we would have considered Thomas Mosely adequate 
in the part; but he suffers in comparison. Doralyne Spence 
is in essence, we feel, a good actress, and she brought to 
the role of Goldie all the outward and physical expres- 
sions necessary; but her voice failed to catch the southern 
timbre and her dialect often wandered off into the correct 
speech which she is accustomed to use. It takes a person 
of parts, however, to wear the mantle of Rose McClendon, 
and Miss Spence, on the whole wears it well. Muh Mack 
as portrayed by Miss Mitchell was a spirited, vixenish old 
lady; Mrs. Frank Wilson, the new encumbent of the role 
makes her too lackadaisical to be convincing. Alston 
Burleigh as the no account son of Mg(ranie leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


In fear and trembling, and uttering many a silent prayer, 
we attended a dress rehearsal of the Guild production of 
Porgy. Having often witnessed the unholy hands with 
which the theatre has desecrated beautiful books in mak- 
ing them over into plays, we were apprehensive for the fate 
of one of our favorites. At the end of the performance, 
however, we were grateful for a play that has sincerely 
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FRANK WILSON, ROSE McCLENDON 


In the Negro Cast of the Theatre Guild's Production 
ot “Porgy” 


Reproduced from the New York “World” 


striven to be faithful to the original story. By a hair's 
breadth, but that is enough to redeem it, the play es- 
capes being a musical production with some speaking 
thrown in. We are‘a singing people, no doubt, and that 
side of our nature has been given wide publicity, but | 
wonder if we just naturally must sing all the time, at 
work and at play, at funerals and at picnics, when we are 
happy and when we are afraid, when we feel religious and 
when we feel downright mean. 

The musical part of this play does, as a compensation, 
introduce us to a fine new spiritual Death ain't you 
got no shame? while the importation of a part of the 
Jenkins Orphan Band from Charleston is a very happy 
injection of local color. 

Evelyn Ellis and Rose McClendon have both gone far 
since they acted together in Rose-Anne a few years ago. 
It is difficult to say which of them is the star of Porgy. 
An arbitrary reference to the play itself would place Miss 
Ellis, who acts Bess superbly, alone in the firmament, but 
there is a dignity and a grace that Rose McClendon is 
capable of bringing to the most thankless role, and this 
capacity does not desert her in her portrayal of Serena. 
And one is convinced, seeing her sobbing grief-stricken 
over her murdered man in the first scene, that though the 
opportunities for effective and telling acting will all be 
Miss Ellis’ throughout the remainder of the play, the 
odds at the final curtain will still be equal between these 
two actresses. To the belligerent role of Maria (and in 
Cat Fish Row they don’t wait until you drop a hat to 
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fight; you merely have to twiddle it in your fingers) 
Georgette Harvey brings a fine voice and a vehement piece 
of character acting. Frank Wilson as Porgy and Jack 
Carter as Crown bear up well. 


Before the thought p , we der why in the 
production of plays dealing with Negroes the truth of 
their multi-colored complexions is either unknown, over- 
looked or intentionally avoided. In recasting In Abraham’s 
Bosom, the part of one of the turpentine hands fell to 
Mr. William White, a colored gentleman, although not 
obviously so. He was toned down to an extent that 
was ludicrous. The south is filled, with light mulattoes, 
and in a play dealing with a section of the country which 
claims to be able to detect a Negro no matter how fair 
he may be such an evasion of realism is out of place. 
Jack Carter who plays Crown in Porgy is confessedly a 
Negro, although one might not be struck with his racial 
identity at the first casual glance. There is nothing in 
Porgy as Mr. Heyward first wrote it to state that Crown, 
although big and burly, is black. Mr. Heyward simply 
wrote with that poetic economy which is an inseparable 
part of his style: “Opposite Porgy, sitting upon his 
haunches, and casting his dice in moody silence, was a 
Negro called Crown. He was a stevedore, had the body 
of a gladiator, and a bad name.” Yet Mr. Carter is 
shaded down to a black which while it is aesthetically 
pleasing, we venture was not the #esult of aesthetic ex- 
perimentaion. 


Porgy has moments of thrill and suspense that ought to 
insure its success and continuation long after the usual 
six weeks’ run to which a Guild production is entitled 
has passed. The scene where Robbins is killed, that in 
which his neighbors’ contributions toawrd his funeral ex- 
penses make him a “saucer-buried nigger”, the storm scene, 
are all impressive bits of theatre. 


Of the current Broadway productigns, one that appears 
destined for a long run, is the bold, bawdy comedy with 
the aphoristic title “Women Go On Forever”. The part 
of a colored maid in a play is generally negligible, but 
Edna Thrower has been more generously dealt with in 
Women Go on Forever, and makes of her slight role quite 
a part. 

Black Velvet, a play of adulterous miscegenation, lived 


in New York one brief uneventful week. The colored 
press of this metropolis were hardly moved to appropriate 


diatribes against a play that had been so thoroughly de- 


nounced by the Negro press of Chicago. Black Velvet 
died because it was a bad play, most of it being given over 
to reminiscences of befo’ de wah’ between a southern 
planter, General Darr, and his trusty black servitor and 
childhood companion, Calhoun Darr—long speeches of 
fond recollections halting the action of the play as long as 
the General's extremely vivid memory persisted. 


Had Black Velvet been a well constructed play, it might 
have been successful with unfortunate results, for we 
cannot recollect seeing any play more calculated to foster 
and breed interracial ‘misunderstanding. (‘We do not 
infer that this was the author's intention, for all the 
objectionable speeches and viewpoints were in keeping 
with ideas which we know are the stock in hand of the 
type of characters represented. Acting that was indif- 
ferent at best hastened the play on to its early and happy 
ending. 


Countee Cullen. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


‘he Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, by James Wel- 
don Johnson. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $3.00. 
With an Introduction by Carl Van Vechten. 


T was in 1912 that the reading public among Negroes 
ad friends of Negroes was shaken to its inner core by 

the appearance of a book, surely the strangest that had 
ever been written by or about the Negro. The Autobiog- 
vaphy of an Ex-Colored Man, published anonymously, 
evoked wide and varied Speculation. Was the author 
really a Negro? Was it not perhaps some white man, who 
having observed the phenomenon of the fair colored man, 
slipped over imto the ranks of the Caucasians, was per- 
haps venting his delicate satire on the American public? 
Negroes generally believed that the author was “one of 
ours”. There were too many little subtle ear-marks of the 
man born, bred and nutured in the traditions of the race. 
No mere white man could hope to penetrate into the mys- 
teries of racial psychology. But the wonder died down, as 
wonders have a fashion of doing, and the book was out 
of print before the secret of its authorship leaked out and 
became generally known. 

But the memory of the remarkable work clung, and 
therefore it is felt that Alfred A. Knopf has performed a 
distinct service to present day literature by bringing out 
another edition of this delicate satire. For satire it is, 
couched in the most subtle form. The same sort of satire 
that Swift perpetrated in Culliver’s Travels, bland, lucid, 
arresting by its very naiveté. Or perhaps the kind of 
disarming narrative that Defoe writes in his apparent 
autobiographies, the supreme art of putting oneself into 
the soul of another, albeit that other has probably only 
existed in one’s imagination. 

Carl Van Vechten has written an introduction to this 
late edition. He acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
book in making his studies of the Negro, and compares 
it to Booker Washington's Up From Slavery which it 
rather resembles in manner and diction. Its dispassionate. 
impersonal air, with complete lack of verbiage, fine writ- 
ing, hysterics, passion, adjectives or rhetorical involutions 
does suggest Mr. Washington’s style. But as suggested by 
Mr. Van Vechten, the limitations of Up From Slavery are 
not to be found in the Autobiography. 

Fifteen years ago, when the book appeared, there was 
no Harlem, as we know it now. Negro night life had 
moved from the Thirties, which are described in the 
Autobiography, to the Fifties. The early scenes of the 
book lie in the Thirities, twenty-five years ago, in the 
hey-dey of George Walker and Cole and Johnson and han- 
som ccabs and the Floradora sextette and all the rest of the 
hectic days of the early twentieth century. The child 
of mysterious parentage, such as the author describes him- 
self in the earlier chapters, was common enough in the 
South of thirty or forty years ago, but fortunately no more. 
And for that the race may heave a sigh of relief and thank- 
fulness. Jazz was unknown, but Lottie Collins had glori- 
fied rag-time, and the big Negro shows of the time were 
making it classic. Cabarets were “Clubs” and vice was 
gilded, not painted. Life was a bubble and froth in the 
cup of pleasure, but its bubbles were perhaps caused by 
real champagne, and not by bootleg substitutes. 

All this Mr. Johnson has made live in his pages. Some- 
how you move with him through all his vicissitudes—in 
the little Connecticut town, among the Spanish speaking 
cigar-makers, in the beautiful town of Jacksonville (here 
certainly Mr. Johnson was at home), in the noisome dens 
of the gambling clubs of New York; in France, in England, 
and back at home in his own country. He makes you 
feel his griefs from the very supression of his own emo- 
tions. And here is where the sheer art of the book is 
evident. The author expresses both objectively and sub- 
jectively emotions both complex and powerful. He is 
shaken to the soul by grief, tormented by indecisions, per- 
plexed by graye problems, and you feel it all with him, 
albeit you are, at the same time, standing with him on the 
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outside of the emotional area watching the writhings of 
the nameless individual who acts as protagonist. 

Another great claim upon the imagination of the present 
day reader lies in the musical hints which Mr. Johnson 
gives of what he was later to elaborate. The “Ex-Coloured 
Man” was primarily a musician, and it was as a musician 
that he had hoped to create his career. Hence his in- 
terest in the folk-songs of the Negro, and his dismay when 
he found he must throw over his chosen career if he were 
to be white. Had he lived now, it would have only served 
as a whet to his ambition, whether white or black, to write 
of the music of the Negro. In the book we find precursors 
of the scholarly and exhaustive introductions to the two 
books of Negro Spirituals, edited by Mr. Johnson, and to 
God’s Trombones. There are glimpses of the classic “Sing- 
ing Johnson” and “John Brown, the Preacher”, now well- 
known to Mr. Johnson’s readers. “The day will come,” 
he avers, “when this slave music will be the most treas- 
ured heritage of the American Negro.” A bold prophecy, 
but that day has come, and more than that, for this 
slave music is the biggest thing in the modern musical 
world. 

The book runs the whole gamut of the life of an 
American Negro not only twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
but of today, from the debauched slave woman with her 
octoroon offspring, to the very latest style in lynchings— 
which the author describes with so few lines that it seems 
almost like a dry-point etching, nauseatingly vivid and 
terse. It describes every variety of American Negro from 
the crudest field hand to the cultured professional man 
and their wives in the inner circles of fashionable Wash- 
ington. In a small space he has epitomized the life and 
soul of the Negro, as surprisingly true then as now. There 
have been additions to the charmed circle of the culturally 
elect, yet the soul of the race is essentially the same. And 
the lynchings go on as merrily and as vividly, yea, even 
more so, as ever, so that the thoughtful Negro may still 
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feel “Shame at being identified with a people that could 
with impunity be treated worse than animals. For cer- 
tainly the law would restrain and punish the malicious 
burning alive of animals.” 

We, who must be always looking for the moral of any 
story, may rejoice to find it in the last sentence, “I cannot 
repress the thought that after all, I have chosen the lesse: 
part, that I have sold my birthright for a mess of pottage.” 
‘or so it must ever be for the man or the woman of any 
race or nationality whatever, who turns his back upon his 
own people for his own fancied gain—the canker worm 
of self-distrust and shame at his own cowardice will eat 
at his heart until he shall close his eyes upon a deceitful 


world. 
Alice Dunbar Nelson. 


My Spirituals, by Eva A. Jessye. Robbins-Engel, Inc., 
New York City, $2.50. 


F one loves beautiful books, it is extremely difficult 

not to grow over-enthusiastic about this book. So close 

is the book itself to its subject matter that it is quite 
easy to go astray in evaluating it as an object of crafts- 
manship rather than authorship. For indeed the actual 
book itself is a rare thing. One might easily begin his 
criticism of this book with its outer binding, quite a 
definite matter of boards and cretonne, and go thoroughly 
from page to page and even through an estimate of the 
jacket for fair measure. My Spirituals lends itself easily 
to the Conradian methods of approach from all possible 
angles and thence tracing the theme to all possible con- 
clusions, for right well does one have four quite definite 
approaches to this book. 


Eva Jessye has compiled a volume that is an adequate 
merger of four arts; Music, Poetry, Decoration and Book- 
binding. Music takes the most prominent position per- 
haps because it is the raison d'etre of the book. Miss 
Jessye has taken seventeen of the not-so-well-known spirit- 
uals, edited and arranged them. However, she has done 
more than the mere gathering together a collection of 
spirituals; she has given them character, “body”. As an 
introduction to each spiritual she has written a prose poem 
describing the person with whom she connects the par- 
ticular spiritual—the person who has made the hymn “live” 
for her. There is Aunt Lizzie whose voice “can be heard 
for blocks, singing “Who Is Dat Yondah?’ Li'l Head 
Johnson who thunders forth “Spirit O° The Lord Done 
Fell On Me”; Mistah Nolan who hitches up old Betsy to 
his trash wagon as he sings softly to himself ‘An’ I stan’ 
an’ fol’ my arms, An’ I cry” . . . and so on through the 
list of personages who have become forever joined in her 
memory with the spirituals they sang. The musical ar- 
rangements that Miss Jessye has given us are quite ex- 
quisite and now and again we have a truly immortal 
chord. The poetry of the spirituals themselves is deftly 
woven into the tapestry of her own vignettes about Negro 
life and the colored folk who endeared these songs to 
her. The result is'a simple harmony that has overtones of 
sublime music. 

For me there was a keen joy in playing these spirituals 
over on the piano and humming out the words as I went 
along. Most of the songs I had never heard before and I 
was most delighted to find them charged with a wistful 
beauty that should make them as popular as many of the 
old favorites suc has “Some Times Ah Feel Lak a Mother- 
less Chile” and “Go Down Moses”. I found myself show- 
ing an easy preference for ‘An’ I Cry” and “I Been "Buked 
and Scorned”. This latter has the sombre beauty of folk 
music as immortal as the “Volga Boat song” and yet the 
true simplicity of slave worshippers themselves. 


I been “buked an’ I been scorned, 
I been *buked an’ I been scorned, 
Chillun, I been *buked and I been scorned. 
I’se had a hard time sho’s you born. 


Talk about me much as you please, 
Talk about me much as you please, 
Chillun, talk about me much as you please. 
Mo’ you talk, qwine ben’ my knees. 
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From “My Spirituals” 


Taint but one thing I done wrong— 
Taint but one thing I done wrong— 
Chillun, taint but one thing I done wrong: 
Stay’d in my sins jes’ a lil’ too long. 


There are also the livelier tunes, the usual “shout” spiritu- 
als:—“When Moses Smote De Water”, “So I Can Write 
My Name”, and “Tall Angel At the Bar”. These have the 
true verve and spirit of a camp meeting. The words com- 
bine a droll mythology with a deep and rousing fervor. 
One can well imagine faith-frenzied brown folk demanding 
in ardent voices “Gimme the lil’ book, Daniel, so I can 
write my name!” or the same voices recounting how 
“Moses smote de water an de sea give away.” 

As though to give the final and authoritative gesture to 
the arts the book holds some thirty-odd wood-cuts by Mil- 
lar of the Reland Company. Were these decorations not 
so skillfully fit into the mosaic of the beautiful whole they 
would vie with the spirituals themselves for prominence. 
Seldom has an artist caught so perfectly the character of 
the Negro. Seldom, too, has an artist so carefully pre- 
served the tenor of an author's text. 

As I said at the beginning it is dificult not to wax over 
enthusiastic about this book . . . such a rare fusion of the 
arts it is. Binding, text, music, decorations and the 
poetry of the spirituals themselves combine to prove as 
Miss Jessye, herself, says in the preface: that these songs 
have been loosed to spread a message of Humility, Love 
and Faith and 

That song is but the essence of the heart. 
Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 
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THE EBONY FLUTE 


VERYTHING seems all agog among dusky cliff- 
E dwellers these days . . . first and foremost, I believe, 

is the opening of Porgy as a Theatre Guild produc- 
tion . . . the dramatization of the novel of the same name 
by its author, DuBose Heyward and his wife Dorothy 
Heyward . . . a tale of Negro-life in “Catfish 
Row” of Charleston, S. C. The novel, which came out 
two seasons ago, was as beautiful a piece of writing as I 
have ever seen .. . and this superfluous good-will about it 
is not only shared by myself; most literary critics have 
not yet done with grumbling because it did not win the 
Pulitzer Prize. The cast of the play bears in its list the 
names of Frank Wilson and Rose McClendon. Both have 
flashed across the proscenium with meteor-like surety and 
glory. . . . The press has done some pretty capers now 
that the first night, October tenth, has come and passed . . - 
Allan Dale of the New York American enthusiastically 
proclaims :— 

“Certainly a more unusual. and characteristic scene has 
rarely been staged. It was” something new to most of 
us—may I say, to all of us. And it lived so completely 
that one forgot that it was a mere Broadway theatre. 
It was Charleston. It was Catfish Row. It was the col- 
ored quarter, seen intimately, graphically, photographic- 

“But it was all so beautifully done. It is artistically a 
gem. It had such thorough understanding, such flashes of 
remarkable color, such energy and such repression at the 
same time. The staging by Rouben Mamoulian could not 
have been finer and the sets by Throckmorton deserve a 
paragraph all by themselves. 

“Among the actors I may mention Westley Hill, who was 
Jake to the life, Percy Verwayne, Frank Wilson—the 
Porgy—Evelyn Ellis and Rose McClendon. And I insist on 
my enthusiastic approval to Leigh Whipper, who played 
the ‘crab man’ too gorgeously for words. The entire cast 
was so excellent that it is difficult to make selections for 
commendation”. 

Percy Hammond of the New York Herald-Tribune, who 
by the by but a few months ago voted that Rose Mc- 
Clendon and Frank Wilson should be named the finest 
actors that last season’s Broadway presented writes:— 

“No harm has come to Mr. Heyward’s novel Porgy in its 
adventure among the perils of the drama. In fact, 
the story’s rich substance and manner have been inten- 
sified by their contact with the Theater Guild, and even 
the most devout admirers of the book find their favorite 
undefiled. Dramatized by the author himself, touched up 
in the Guild’s efficient laboratory and acted faithfully by 
Negro players, Porgy is a fusion of two arts that are 
usually discordant.” He even goes so far as to say as his 
last rapier thrust :— 

“No doubt it is traitorous to say so, but the fact remains 
that the only bad actors in ‘Porgy’ are white” . . . even the 
usually sardonic pen of Alexander Woolcott, dramatic 
critic for The Morning World, gives Porgy this send-off :— 


“Except for the isolated masterpiece The Emperor Jones 
this Porgy is the first good job the American Theater has 
done with the Negro, and certainly it is the first fine per- 
formance of a play that I have ever seen given by a Negro 
troupe. For, with a few exceptions, all the characters of 
Porgy are colored folk and the Guild production uses no 
burnt cork. . . . The first scene, with a whole chattering, 
derisive neighborhood peering down on the craps game, 
deliberately goes out after Mr. Belasco’s scalp—and, I 
might add, comes home with it. For this scene and all 
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of Porgy suggests what, in the same hands, Lulu Belle 
might have been. 

“There is not enough room here to make mention of all 
the individuals in the troupe who are good enough. Yet 
room somehow must be made to say something of the 
beautiful work of Frank Wilson as Porgy himself, and of 
Georgette Harvey as Maria. There is only just room 
to tell you that Porgy is pronounced a hard “g” and to 
say again that the Guild has begun its tenth season mag- 
nificently.” 

And so .. . I chanced to be in the Club Ebony on the 
opening night of Porgy when Rose McClendon and a 
party of her friends came in. I went over to speak to her 
and ask her “how the opening night went.” ... I found 
her very gracious and lovely—a person who seems to 
radiate sincerity and charm. ..- She said Mr. Heyward 
and his wife were extremely well-pleased with the opening. 
She turned with infinite beauty of possession to a hand- 
some gentleman, saying “Do meet my husband” . . . and 
as I spoke to him I thought to myself how wonderful it 
must be to be married to so talented and yet simple a 
woman .. . they each beamed upon the other in a most 
engaging manner. 

And about this Club Ebony . . . Mr. Pinckett, one of 
the co-owners (and by the way, Mr. Lloyd Thomas, the 
husband of Edna Thomas of the original Lulu Belle cast, 
is the other one) said to me, “I was trying to decide what 
to name the club when I picked up the Opportunity Maga- 
zine and saw your column and like a flash I decided to 
name the club ‘ebony’” . . . and so Club Ebony it 
stands. . . . I went up to see the new night club with 
Aaron Douglas, for he has done the mural decorations . . - 
and right marvelous they are, indeed. . . . In warm blues, 
oranges and yellows he has depicted the Negro from jun- 
gle days on up to the modern jazz era. The figures are 
done in the characteristic Douglas manner and are ex- 
tremely well-suited to the club. I must say that few caba- 
rets or night clubs are more spacious and well ventilated 
nor have I often heard a better dance orchestra. I have 
heard many glamorous tales of the opening night and 
have by this time begun to bite my nails in anguish at 
not having been there. There were many notables on the 
first night . . . Carl Van Vechten, Madame A’lelia Walker, 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Eric Walrond, Jessie Fauset and 
goodness knows who else . . . it is a beautiful place and 
one where it ought to be quite easy to have a good-time . . . 
at any rate, I hope it will be a success. I understand that 
on Friday, October fourteenth, “the press” is to be enter- 
tained by the management . . . and on Wednesday, Oc- 
tobr nineteenth, there is to be a party there given by the 
N.A A.C P. 

Speaking of opening nights, I am reminded that Oc- 
tober fifteenth is opening night of the Dark Tower Tea 
Room. . . . Madame A’Lelia Walker is fostering the idea 
of having an eating place where people who write may 
gather to discuss their work and topics pertaining 
thereto . . . and where people who don’t write may have a 
bite to eat among things and folks literary. It seems like 
a mighty good idea to me. . . 

And now for the greatest bit of information of all—Dr. 
Du Bois has written another novel which is to be pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company. I understand 
that it is to be a tale of Negro life in Harlem . . . surely. 
this is something to look forward to. . . . As yet the pub- 
lication date is not given to the public. Speaking of Dr. 
Du Bois’ novel I am reminded of Eric Walrond’s new 
book which is listed among Boni and Liveright’s fall pub- 
lications. . . . It is to be named Big Ditch and is a story 
of Panama. . . conjecturing from the title I arrive at the 


idea that it might have something to do with the Panama 
Canal which the Negroes call “a big ditch.” .. . 

Miguel Covarrubias’ Negro Drawings is being brought 
out by Knopf. They ought to be exceedingly clever, if 
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they follow the line of the caricatures of his that appeared 
in Vanity Fair about 1924 or ‘25. . . . Plays of Negro Life 
by Alain Locke and Montgomery Gregory is out and in- 
deed is a beautifully printed book. There are some 
rather wonderful photographs and also some fine decor- 
ations by Aaron Douglas. The selection of plays seems a 
wise one and I look forward to the time when the Krigwa 
Players or some other amateur troupe will have all of 
these plays in repertoire . . . which reminds me that Dora- 
lyne Spence of the Krigwa Players, who was the star of 
the ill-fated Stigma, is now playing the role in Abraham's 
Bosom which Rose McClendon played before the opening 
of Porgy. This is proof positive that the little theater 
movement is an important factor in the artistic develop- 
ment of Negro life. 

A day or so ago I had the rare pleasure of visiting the 
Barnes Foundation ip Merion, Pa... . I am stricken a bit 
dumb before the marvelous collection of modern paint- 
ings Dr. A. C. Barnes has there. . . . Dr. Barnes is the 
author of The Art in Painting which was published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. His experiments in seeing pic- 
tures objectively are by now quite famous but true to the 
legend about him he is still blazing new paths. . . He has 
a collection of African art that is both beautiful and 
rare. . . . I stood for~a long time in one of the galleries 
where the African art is kept—I wanted to bring away 
something in my mind’s eye, a something that would be 
one with myself andso link me with the selves of Lost 
or Undiscovered Africa—I looked about, undecided what 
to choose for my own among all this gorgeous collection 
of beautiful things .. . my tendency was to choose every- 
thing . . . and finally the bust of an African woman sepa- 
rated itself from companions . . . it was descreetly 
marked Baoule XIVe Siecle, but surely it was more than 
that. . . . I've seen the same beautiful droop to an old 
Negro woman's mouth from South Carolina. . . . I've seen 
the same luscious fee in the eyes of young Negro girls 
as they walked the streets of Harlem . . . there must have 
been the same firm curve to the breasts of the young 
slave mothers who were torn from their babes by new and 
harsher masters . . . and yet there was something in the 
beautifully carved hair, the delicate chiseling of the nose, 
and the fine sculpturing of the neck that made this piece 
of age-old wood something of life and breath that belongs 
to all climes and peoples .. . and I felt that a young white 
dreamer might have gotten the same beautiful tone chord 
from what I like to term my “Head of an African Woman.” 

I was reading an account of Balieff's Chauve Souris in 
the New York Times the other morning . . - this descrip- 
tion of that delightful production struck me very forc- 
ibly :— 

The fellow has a recipe for smiles and laughter which 
no mere half-dozen years of commercial exploitation in 
the hardest-boiled cities of the world have availed to rob 
of its magic spontaneity or served to dry up its well-spring 
of joy, or still its throb of leaping life. . . . And I be- 
thought me how well that described the irrepressable, un- 
daunted mirth that has suffused the life of the Negro 


through many, many sad years... . 
Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 


Definition 
By Anita Scott COLEMAN 


IGHT is a velvet cloak 
Wrapped round a gay Lothariv; 
Day is a flash-light 
In the hand of a prude. 
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Wesley Williams 


Wesley Williams, Negro fireman of Engine Company 
Number 55, New York City, has been promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant by the city Fire Commissioner. Williams 
entered the Fire Department, January 10, 1919, at the 
age of 21 years, and was rated as 100 per cent physically. 
He was the first Negro member and the first Negro officer 
in the New York Fire Department. 


Deak Ewing, chef cook on the Colorado Flyer of the 
Rock Island railroad, plunged into the Missouri river and 
rescued ten passengers who were locked in a Pullman 
car that had broken loose from the train and rolled into 
ten feet of river water. The accident occurred about 36 
miles from St. Louis, Mo. Ewing lives in Kansas City, Mo. 


The National Assembly of Panama has passed a very 
drastic exclusion law excluding peoples of the darker 
races, such as Turks, Japanese, Chinese, and natives of 
the Antilles. Since the beginning of the work on the 
Panama Canal, there has been a prolific influx of Negroes 
particularly from the West Indies, and it is apparently 
this group of people that is causing the alarm. The ob- 
ject of the law is to insure the supremacy of Spanish blood 
in Panama, against the mixture of African blood. 


Dr. Z. T. Hubert, former president of Jackson College, 
Jackson, Miss., has been elected president of Langston 
University in Oklahoma. He is a native of Spottsville, 
Ga.; a graduate of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Amherst College. He has taught for five years at the 
State School in Tallahassee, Florida; two years at More- 
house College, and was elected president of Jackson Col- 
lege in 1912. 


Prof. Frank Ross of Columbia University, New York 
City will make a statistical study of Negro migration in 
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the United States. He will trace the movement of Negro 
population since slavery days. Special care will be taken 
to discover the direct and approximate causes of Negro 
migration. 


Milton Wright, a Negro student of Columbia University, 
has been appointed student assistant in sociology in the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. His work is 
under Dr. Daniel H. Kulp, and consists of grading papers, 
and assisting generally with classes in sociology. Mr. 
Wright is a native of Savannah, Ga.; A. B., Wilberforce 
University, 1926; and is now a candidate for the M. A. 
degree in Political Science. He is also taking special 
work in Journalism at Columbia, and is associated with 
the staff of OpporTUNITyY. 


The Interracial Section of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee in Philadelphia is counting to a large 
extent on the services of Miss Crystal Bird in success- 
fully launching a programme of interracial good will. 
Miss Bird with the Boston Norman School and Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, as her academic background, 
is a young woman of rare personal charm and vision, and 
her interpretation of the Negro and what lies behind his 
sengs is working miracles among people who need miracles 
te convince them. 


On October 3rd, at Town Hall under the auspices of 
her teacher, Mr. Caska Bonds, and ably supported by 
the composer accompanist, Edward H. Margetson, Madam 
Alyce Frazer gave a song recital before an audience of 
over one thousand people. Madam Frazer is the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful soprano voice, to which the leading 
New York critics paid due homage in their reviews. She 
was especially effective in her German and Italian groups 
and in rendering of two spirituals, Eva Jesseye’s “An’ 
I Cry”, and Hall Johnson’s “Way Up In Heaven”. She is 
now on her way to South America and Europe to give a 
series of recitals. 


The Pioneer, a literary magazine published at States- 
ville, N. C., recently held a Poetry Contest, in the section 
of which devoted to a poem descriptive of Carolina Scen- 
ery first prize was won by George Leonard Allen, Prin- 
cipal of the Colored High School at Lumberton, N. C., 
a Negro poet whose work has appeared in Opportunity. 
Mr. Allen in winning this award has duplicated a triumph 
of last year when he won first prize in a similar contest 
through the same maguzine. The editor, who as yet does 
not know Mr. Allen’s race, has asked him to send a photo 
of himself to be carried in The Pioneer. Mr. Allen won- 
ders whether he will be eligible to compete in subse- 
quent contests if he should send his picture. 


In the Special Issue of the Spectator Magazine, en- 
titled, “Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance,” there are 
thirteen thousand names of persons in every state in the 
country carrying over $50,000 of insurance. There are 
194 persons named who carry more than $1,000,000 in- 
surance, headed by Rodman Wanamaker, whose life is in- 
sured for $7,500,000. 

A notable thing about the book is that only one colored 
man is named, that person being John M. Avery, Vice- 
President and Secretary of the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Durham, N. C. Mr. Avery 
is credited with having $131,500 insurance on his life. 


The members of the fashionable Westwood Country Club 
of .. Louis, Mo., have planned a memorial fund with 
which to educate Artimese Dupuy, 18 year old daughter 
of the late Oscar Dupuy who was head-waiter at the above- 
named club since it was organized, twenty years ago. 
Miss Dupuy is now a student at Sumner High School. 


The Fire Department of Washington, D. C., has _re- 
tired Captain C. E. Gibson who has served it for twenty- 
seven years. He is fifty-two years old, and was the first 
Negro to be appointed to the department. He is to re- 
ceive a pension of more than $100 a month. Gibson is a 
Spanish-American War Veteran. 
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De Hart Hubbard, world’s champion broad jumper, and 
physical director of the Cincinnati Y. M. C. A., at an 
athletic meet held at Carson Field, Cincinnati, Ohio during 
September, broke his own record of 25 ft. 10% ins., 
when he jumped 26 ft. 2% inches. He also equaled the 
world’s record of 9 3/5 seconds for the 100 yard dash. 


The annual meeting of the Association for the study 
of Negro life and History will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 24, 25 and 26, 1927, at the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church. The program is to be unusually interesting and 
varied in its scope. Scholars of note, both white and 
colored, representing various institutions and organizations 
in all parts of the country will participate in the exer- 
cises. A special feature will be a centennial celebration 
of the Negro newspaper. The program is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Editor of “The Journal 
of Negro History.” 


In the Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., for September 
18, 1927, appeared the report for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, of George T. Settle, chief librarian of the 
Louisville Free Public Library. Among other interesting 


. items he states: “There are eighty-five centers for the 


circulation of books for home use in forty-four buildings 
in Louisville and Jefferson County for Negro readers. This 
includes two Carnegie branch buildings, one high school, 
fourteen stations and sixty-eight class-room collections in 
twenty-seven school buildings. There are 26,009 volumes 
in the department, an increase of 396. The circulation 
of books was 142,726 volumes, an increase of 15,160. This 
was ten per cent of the total circulation. This includes 
57,696 books read by adults and 85,030 by children. There 
were 22,648 more important questions asked and topics 
looked up, an increase of 3,523. 


In a recent Sunday issue of the Atlanta Constitution, 
white daily of Atlanta, Georgia, appeared the picture of 
Thomas J. Flanagan along with an article mentioning 
him as the winner of a contest in “advertisement writing” 
conducted by that newspaper. Approximately three thou- 
sand others mostly whites were entered in the contest. Mr. 
Flanagan is a native of Georgia: a graduate of Atlanta 
University; and author of several books of poems. The 
Graham Press of Boston, Mass., is now publishing a 
volume containing all of his poems. 


A group of Negro business men in Jacksonville, Florida 
has organized there what is known as the New Modern 
Cash Stores, a consolidation of seven grocery stores which 
operate in the fashion of a chain of stores. By this 
means they are enabled to conduct their business more 
economically. 


An invitation by radio-gram has been received from 
Kameneva, sister of Trotsky (dictator of the Russian Soviet 
Government), by William Pickens, noted orator and lec- 
turer, requesting his presence as an official guest at the 
celebration of the 10th anniversary of the establishment 
of the present Russian regime, which takes place in Russia 
on October 30th. The invitation was sent on behalf of the 
Cultural Relations Bureau of Russia, at whose expense 
Mr. Pickens is asked to attend. 


John T. Bell, New York City, employees of the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the Comptroller's Office. Born in 
Savannah, Ga., Nov. 30, 1872; died Sept. 16, 1927 ai 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 


Egbert E. Thompson, New York City, Lieutenant, U. S. 
Army (367th Regiment) Bandmaster. Born Sierra Leone, 
West Africa, Jan. 19, 1883; died in the American Hos- 
pitals, Paris, France, Aug. 22, 1927. 


William A. Smith, Boston, Mass., Pharmacist, Proprie- 
tor of Bay State Pharmacy, Graduate of Shaw University; 
born in Laurinburg, N. C., in 1882; died at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass, Sept. 9, 1927. 


Arthur D. Sims, Chicago, IIl., musician. Born in Chi- 
cago, IIl., 1898; died in Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 18, 1927. 
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John W. Sexton, St. Louis Mo. Minister, A. M. E. 
Church; presiding elder of Missouri Conference; graduate 
of Wilberforce. Born in Roacheport, Mo.; died in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Madame Mamie Hightower, Memphis, Tenn. Beauty 
Culturist. Died Sept. 25, 1927. 

Ursan Leacue Reports on INDUSTRY FOR SEPTEMBER 

Bulletin No. 18 of the Industrial Department of the 

National Urban League summarizes employment as fol- 
lows: 
You could have gotten a rather accurate idea of the 
depressed state of employment among Negroes in the 
North during September by visiting any one of the several 
employment agencies in New York, Chicago and Detroit. 
Southern conditions could have been witnessed by visiting 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Fla., and Winston-Salem, N. C. In 
each of these cities unemployment did not abate during 
September. 

Cleveland is a good gauge. Here according to an 
analysis by the State-City Employment Service: “We are 
convinced that the general public is really very much con- 
cerned regarding the trend of employment and also that 
most of the people who are in position to judge are of 
the opinion that no very great improvement is in prospect 
before the first of the year. A comparison with orders re- 
ceived in September, 1926, shows a decrease of 31.5%, 
which proves conclusively that. our employment situa- 
tion while considerably improved over the summer months 
does not begin to compare with the situation one year 
ago.” The Industrial Department of the Negro Welfare 
Association reported 443 positions filled in September, 
1927, as compared with 578 in September, 1926, a decrease 
of approximately 24%. 

Reasons for Unemployment 

Several reasons are assigned for the continued unem- 
ployment period, which is displayed not alone by the 
number of people out of work but also by the large num- 
ber who are on part-time shifts—working either a limitec 
number of hours a day or a limited number of days per 
week. These reasons are the slowing up in automobile 
production due to umcertainties surrounding the long ex- 
pected new Ford car, the psychology which usually ac- 
companies National elections, economic and trade dis- 
turbances between the United States and other countries. 
and the approaching winter months, which always cause 
a shifting within in the labor market. 

Reports from Cities 

Whatever the cause, the results are depressing as the 
following reports show: 

Harrisburg—*“Men are awaiting the resumption of full 
activities in the steel and iron mills.” 

Springfield, I1l—*“There is perhaps not a single night 
but what we have three or four transients in jail for 
lodging.” 

Tampa, Fla——‘“A continuance of the inability of many to 
find work. This is true of white and colored.” 

New York.—“All evidence points to the fact that there 
is much more unemployment prevalent at this time.” 

Fort Wayne—“A growing feeling among leading col- 
ored citizens that new openings must be made.” 

Advances Shoun 

There were some slight gains during September, as 
for instance; in Newark where a Novelty Company em- 
ployed bench workers and a dress factory employed ma- 
chine operators thereby greatly increasing their number 
of colored help. Also in Winston-Salem, N. C., where 
skilled bricklayers, cement finishers and carpenters made 
significant gains. Incidentally Negro union hod carriers 
scored over open-shop workmen on a 27 story steel build- 
ing in Tulsa, Okla. Hotels in two cities, one in Texas 
and the other in Missouri, decided to use colored orches- 
tras. In Pittsburgh a new hotel opened with a colored 
headwaiter and a crew of thirty waters. Here also the 
coal strike caused the use of colored operators in mines 
which hitherto denied Negroes employment. In New York 
City a large oil company with subsidiaries in various parts 
of the country has hired its first colored clerk. In Chicago 
the demand continues for skilled lamp shade workers and 
power machine operators, fields in which colored girls work 
in large numbers. 
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riveted on a lithograph picture attached to a calen- 
dar portraying Jesus in Gethsemane. 

And then another hymn. Old Mother Simms let- 
ting fall a tear from her dark, heavy-lidded eyes— 
the organ pealing weakly but as best it could: 
“Roll, Jordan, Roll”—the bassos and altos and 
tenors and sopranos singing more or less together: 

“Roll, Jordan, Roll, 

Roll, Jordan, Roll, 

Ah wants ter go to heab’n when Ah die 

Ter hear sweet Jordan roll.” 
They sang. The tenors and the sopranos: “Oh, sin- 
nahs, yuh gonna be theah?” And the bassos and 
altos: “Yes, mah Lawd.” And all together: “Ah 
sittin’ in the Kingdom, ter heah sweet Jordan roll.” 

The furrows of Old Man Gant’s brow were moist 
with perspiration. The entire life of his son was 
passing through his mind. His Jesus had took 
away his son. His Jesus, whom he had lived by 
since he was a little mite in his crooning mammy’s 
arms. His mammy what had died praying. His 
Christ whom he had worshipped even when Old 
Massa Gant beat him for prayin’ over fifty years 
ago. He'd been faithful, an’ now his Jesus had 
done this to him. His son a sinnah. He hadn't 
even forgiven him. His Abe. And Jesus had done 
it. Jesus had took him away. 


The congregation had begun to move—to pass 
by the body of the dead one. Whispers of curiosity 
spread around. “Don’t he look natcherel? Poor 
Abe. He was a good boy.” Mechanically and then 
rheumatically, Old Man Gant got up. Those before 
and behind him in line were deferential and melan- 
choly. The atmosphere was gloomy and thick with 
sorrow. The old man’s eyes were bulging with grief. 
His lips quivered and, trembling, his hand steadied 
himself at the foot of the coffin. He was comin’ to 
look on his Abe for the las’ time. His Abe what 
he hadn’t forgiven. All of the stern haughtiness 
had gone. He wanted him back again. He wanted 
to forgive him. He didn’t care what he’d done. 
His Jesus—yes—his Jesus was wrong. Wrong—if 
he had took his son away, he wahn’t his Jesus. He 
wanted him back. He wanted his Abe. Now he was 
at the open face of the coffin. There, gazing at the 
closed eyes and still lips of that fine brown face— 
his Abe. “Abe,” the hoarse cry extended into a 
wail, “Ab-ra-ham,” as the broken figure placed his 
lips against the cold lips of the corpse. And again, 
“Ab-ra-ham.” It was forgiveness. 

“Ashes to ashes and dust to dust,” intoned the 
preacher. The hearse drove back to the city. It 
was over. And an old bent man—once erect— 
walked slowly down the road leading across the 
branch, never to cross it again. 
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_ “When Black Meets White,” 


BY 
JOHN LOUIS HILL, A.M., B.D. 
Author of “The Transition,” “As Others See Us and 
As We Are.” 

The book, written by a white man and dedicated to 
a Negro, contains 15 illustrated chapters that every 
white and black man should read. 

Price $2.00. 
With Opportunity for 1 Year $3.00 | 
Order today this or any other book dealing with 
the Negro. 
| 


Young’s Book Exchange 


| 225 W. 144th Street, 
New York City 


= OKOLONA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


“25 Years of Service to Negro Youth” 
Courses: 
NORMAL — COMMERCIAL — GRAMMAR— 
NURSE TRAINING — MUSIC (Vocal and 
Instrumental )—12 TRADES and INDUSTRIES 
§ Beautiful campus and grounds, consisting of 380 | 


1902 OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 1927 : 


& acres. Buildings electrically lighted and steam-heated. 
S Well-prepared faculty from leading coleges of coun- 
& try. Expenses range from $8.00 to $12.50 per month. 
$$ School opens October 4, 1927. 
5 For Further Information, Address: 

MRS. EFFIE T. BATTLE, Acting President 


MAKE MONEY 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME—Join the agency force of 
OPPORTUNITY magazine. Send in the attached 
coupon. Agents are wanted in every state. 
SEVERAL LARGE GENERAL AGENCIES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


1j Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mentlemen : 

wish to become an agent on the sales force of 
‘OPPORTUNITY”. Send me ail details. 
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E. 
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Coleman Manor 
Apartments 


140TH St. & EpGecomMBE Ave. 


A few 3 and 4 room Aparments are 
Available for Immediate Occupancy 
at Moderate Raies. 


These apartments are exclusive and luxuri- 
ous. Parquet floors‘in main rooms and 
oak floors in others. White Enameled Gas 
Ranges, Refrigerators and Clothes Dryers. 
Built in Pembroke Bath Tubs and Modern 
Showers. Tiled bath rooms. 


Thermostatically controlled Oil Burning Furnaces assure tenants of a perfect supply 
of Steam Heat and Hot Water. 


Polite Attendants. 


Apply at Superintendent’s Office on the Premises. 


BLACK APRIL 


By JULIA PETERKIN 


A penetrating novel of Southern Negro life. 


How this Southern woman can observe— 
minutely, specifically, and always unerringly! 
—Baltimore Sun. 


The book is life itself—not a character I 
have not met.—Countee Cullen. 


Admirable—fascinating—a perfect piece of 
work.—Gertrude Atherton. 


Bobbs Merrill, Publishers, $2.50 a copy | 


SPECIAL OFFER 


OPPORTUNITY, 
17 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for a copy of BLACK 
APRIL, By Julia Peterkin. 
For $3.50 you may secure the book and a 
year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY. 
Return this coupon with your order today! 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other Hotels, but none so Good as— 


The HOTEL DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


Please mention OrportuNITY to our Advertisers. 
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